

















The circus lady is 
riding on a pony 
Marcia Ryan, Age 6 


REMEMBER: 
National Art Education 
Association Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, April 16-19 


ARTIST A® 


POWDER 


PAINT 


@ For early adventures in the world 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint Easily mixed 
with water to a smooth creamy con- 
sistency. A wide range of strong vi- 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface. 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of every grade level. 

For your free copy of a booklet 
telling how to use ARTISTA powder 
paint in the classroom, write to Bin 
ney & Smith Inc., Dept. SP3.7, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 












Cover by Barbara Shaeffer, a sixth grade student of Myra 
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Three of our articles this month are based on the theme, 
Career Opportunities in the Field of Art. The editor takes 
a stab at answering questions of high school students in 
an article especially for them on page 9. Stan Witmeyer 
discusses ‘Tomorrow's Designer’ on page 13. Marion Tubbs 
pokes fun at art teachers and their problems in a humorous 
article, ‘‘What Is an Art Teacher,"’ on page 23. In a serious 
vein, Howard Conant appeals for a united profession and a 
militant progressiveness in his ‘Crossroads in Art Education,” 
page 26. Those who like articles which exhibit an excellent 
creative activity and explain how it was motivated and 
guided will like Myra Johnston's account of the fantastic 
i and the 
comments on the article by Ralph Pearson, page 8. We have 


paintings by upper elementary children on page 5 


the same kind of inspirational article on the high school level 
in Edna Madsen's account of inside-outside pictures on page 
33. Both authors take us into the classes and let us see how 


the work was motivated and stimulated. 


Horace Heilman explains a simplified lithography process 
on page 15, followed by Ambrose Corcoran’s article on 
A third article on 
prints, by Donald Herberholz, tells how inner tube blocks 


Printing from Plaster Bloc ks," page 19 


were made and used in murals by young children, page 21 

Elizabeth Sasser applies ¢ ollage to hand puppets and comes 
up with “Texture on a Stick,”’ page 28, and Elton Davies 
gives us help on ‘Fluid Plastic as a Creative Medium," page 


29. There are four ‘Here's How’ articles and regular features 


NEWS DIGEST 


Pennsylvania Art Educators Meet The fourth annual con 
vention of the Pennsylvania Ant Educators Association is 
to be held at Erie, Pennsylvania, March 3-4. Robert 
Seelhorst, program chairman, promises a meeting which will 
bring inspiration to all who attend Let's go, Keystoners! 
Committee on Art Education Plans 


the coming conference of the Committee on Art Education 


Among the speakers at 


will be Brewster Ghiselin, poet and professor of English at 
the University of Utah; R. W Gerard, neurophysiologist, 
University of Michigan, James Johnson Sweeney, director of 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum; and Aline Saarinen, 


associate art critic of the New York Times. Tours are planned 
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to the Detroit Children's Museum, Cranbrook Academy, and 
the Dearborn schools. 
the Michigan Art Education Association will join in the 


conference for its annual one-day meeting 





On the final day of the conference, 


Tom Larkin is 
arranging a special exhibit of children’s art work from other 


The dates are April 3-6, inclusive 


countnes 






Reservations for Los Angeles Meeting Just a 
minder that if you are planning to attend the National Art 
Education Association conference in Los Angeles, you had 


gentle re- 


better get your hotel reservation now (April 16-19) 
Yale Art Gallery Gets New Director Andrew Carnduff 
Ritchie, director of the department of painting and sculpture 
of the Museum of Modern Ant, will be the new director of the 
Yale University Art Gallery, effective July 1. The Yale Art 
Gallery was established in 1831, and is the nation's oldest 
college art gallery Congratulations and best wishes 

Bouquets for Various Art Bulletins For some time we have 
meant to comment on the excellence of several state and 
district art education bulletins that have come to our atten 
“Texas Trends in Art 
Education,” one of the most ambitious state publications 


The “Ant Bulletin” of the Utah Art Educators Association 


1S likewise and the 


tion Outstanding among them is 


an excellent publication can be 


said for ‘Show-Me Axtt, published by the art division of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association The New York 
State Ar Teachers Association has a fre juent printed publi 
cation called the “Art Newsletter The Long Island (Ni Ww 
York) Art Teachers Association has a fine new format in its 
“Liata Newsletter.” 


cations and hope to comment on others as we receive them 


same 


We are always glad to see these publi 


The Editor Is a Busy Fellow He has a part in the program 
of both the Committee on Art Education and the National 
Art Education Association conferences, which follow « losely 
in April, and will be in Toronto for a talk and demonstration 
at the art meetings of the Ontario Education Association 
eks in June he 
will conduct a jewelry workshop at Catholic University in 
Washington, and will be at the University of Michigan for 
weeks of Auaust 
Please stop by and say “‘Hello’’ if your path crosses his 


shortly afterwards During the last two we 


a similar workshop during the first two 


Submitting Articles for School Arts We are very anxious 
to have every type of school and every area represented in 
We try hard to 


balance articles between those who have already received 


the articles which appear in School Arts 


recognition as art education leaders and those who have 
Why not 


write to the editorial office for a copy of our folder, ‘Sug 


seldom written or who are beginners in teaching 


gestions for Writers'’? You will find in it answers to various 
(Actually it has been used in 
one course for writers.) Address the Editorial Office, 
School Arts, 400 Woodland Drive, Buffalo 23, New York 


questions you may have 








MILTON BRADLEY 
Poster Colors 


for lhe Results You Seehl 


Art was first introduced in the Public School Systems of the United States in 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts in 1821. From this point on, as in many a worth- 
while endeavor, art education has grown both in magnitude and in importance. 


Mr. Milton Bradley contributed greatly to raising the stature and spread 
of art throughout the country in his setting up of color standards in cooperation 
with leading educators. 


In 1885 he made his first contribution to color education when he developed 
the Bradley Color Wheel. After intensive study and research, the six basic 
colors or palette were adopted as a standard and to this day are universally 
used in public schools as the accepted assortment for art work. 


Milton Bradley Company has followed through on Mr. Bradley's pro- 
gressive policies which stressed the importance of keeping abreast of the 
trends and changes in the teaching of art in the schools of our country. Close 
to a century later, this company produces products which meet the require- 
ments of an art program which has the responsibility of teaching the child 


not only to express himself, but also to develop art consciousness that will 
ae be his throughout life. 


QUID POSTER COLORS in econcmicel Creative effort, self expression and satisfying results are stimulated by 

school sizes—2 ounce, 2 pint, pint, quart using Milton Bradley Poster Colors. These Poster Colors are brilliant in color 

and gallon jars—in 24 colors. and because of the use of pigments superior in quality and quantity ond 
because these finely ground pigments are completely blended with other 
superior ingredients, Milton Bradley Poster Colors produce the finest results. 
They flow freely, dry quickly and smoothly without streaking and give one- 
stroke coverage. Chipping, peeling and bleeding are eliminated because of 
their greater elasticity and opacity. In short, they, like all other Milton Bradley 
art materials, supply the quality you need for the results you seek. 


SPECIFY MILTON BRADLEY ART MATERIALS 





FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE FOR OUR POSTER COLOR 
CIRCULAR AND OUR BROCHURE ON SCHOOL ART FURNITURE 


VIVITONE POWDER COLORS—The very 
best—in 22 colors and extending white. Mw ILTON BRADLEY COM PANY 
COLORTONE POWDER COLORS—Offer 


quality and economy—in 12 colors. 74 PARK STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














If you’re seeking results, 
not just talent... 


YOU'LL FIND THEM IN THE Wy jy) Hy 
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“Kducationally Correct’’ DEPARTMENT 


Next to finding a student with genuine ind storage Cupboards easily accessible 


talent, perhaps the most rewarding expe tually inviting, making their proper us¢ 
rience for the art instructor is to see the easy. Furniture and floor plans integrated 
average pupil make the most of the artistic in a smoothly functioning department it 


gilts he does have which students and instructors alike find 


You see it happen time and again in the both pleasure and pride 


Sheldon equipped Art Studio-Workshop 





These are a few of the factors that mak« 
Everything is planned to encourage tree 


. , 5 up a Sheldon “Educationally Correct” Art 
SEE IT All expression and at the same time greatly 


Studio Workshop Your nearby Sheldon 


ON FILM simplify instruction and supervision — not representative will be glad to discuss them 


Your Sheldon representative in just one art activity, but all in detail with you and show you without 
has a highly interesting film Clean, modern surroundings Ample obligation how they may be incorporated 


showing step-by-step plan. work room. Facilities such as sinks, benches in your school, old or 


ning of an “Educationally 


Correct” Art Studio-Work.- "7 

shop. Ideal for art associa- f 

tion, PTA, and other 

meetings. Early reservations /}j 

are recommended. Write Fi {ij i hd / 
Sheldon today for details i x 4 


about this tree service “EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT” ART FURNITURE 


new. Write today 











H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








A study of the weird paintings of Ensor, the Flemish 
artist, convinced this sixth grade that they could 
do their own fantastic paintings. Grade, as well as 
art teachers, could profit from how they went at if. 


MYRA JOHNSTON 


ls there a child who does not love mystery? It is one of the 
magic keys to inspiration; it kindles the flame to that 
wonderful world of the imagination that a child can create 
instinctively. ‘‘A secret, midnight, a surprise, the haunted 
house,’’ exciting words these, which rarely fail to stimulate, 
It is 


There are 


to form a starting point towards a creative adventure 
but one type of starting point, one beginning. 
many different kinds, all important, but only as beginnings 
It is 
It is one of the most important words in 
When it is used 


wisely and conscientiously, the end result is total growth; 


There is another word which is as basic as inspiration 


called ‘guidance 


our whole educational philosophy today 


when it is omitted, the end result is likely to be frustration 
and chaos. 

The child in later childhood is more critical of his own 
He finds 


a greater satisfaction in his own accomplishments if he him- 


work in art, and has a natural desire to improve 


self considers them successful. He has lost that supreme 


WEIRD AND scaRY/ LIKE ENSOR 


self-confidence that the first or second grader possesses and 
now desires and needs a rich background of experience not 
only with many materials but also in design qualities in 
order that his creative potentialities may continue to develop 
Only through experiencing such qualities as the relationships 
of colors, lines, shapes, forms, textures, etc., does he become 
aware of them. The mere invention of these by experimenta- 
tion is not enough. He must be awakened to the awareness 
of such things as: colors that go together pleasingly, good 
taste in using textures, varied and related shapes, or the 
strength and carrying power of strong lights and darks, so as 
When we en- 


courage him to preplan or think through his problem or 


to develop aesthetically and in every way. 


picture and give him the tools which will enable him to 


































Judy Chasnoff, age 11, made this weird and scary painting. 


incorporate spirit or meaning into it, again, we are con 
tributing to his aesthetic sensitivity and to his total develop 
ment as an individual. When we develop his imagination 
we are opening a door to a new vision; through it who 
knows to what great new potential horizons he may go? 

If children have had ample guidance and preparation 
in the form of many types of experiences in exciting creation 
regardless of subject and, abstractly, without any subject they 
will then be ready and willing to turn to a new kind of ad 
venture with self-confidence. Inspiration may come from 


many sources Sometimes, vicariously, an unexpected 


inspiration brings about an exciting stimulation Some 
reproductions of the weird paintings of James Ensor, the ; 


Flemish painter (from the book, Ensor, published by the 
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Museum of Modern Art), found their way to the art room 
and the children in the sixth grade were very much interested 
in them. | surprised them one day by telling them, briefly, 
a little about the artist's life, his great interest in the fantastic 
people of the street carnivals in Brussels, and of his paintings 
peopled with the weird skeletons, masks, and grotesque 
figures from his imagination. 

‘The carnival ones are something like our Veiled Prophet 
Parade!" shouted one sixth grader. ‘Those big animal 
heads look like the animals around the Birthday Cake float!" 
Nearly every child in the school had just seen the famous 
event which takes place once a year in St. Louis, and their 
minds were still fresh with the images of the costumed figures 
and great floats of the parade. ‘That one with the long nose 
looks like the old witch on the broomstick!'’ observed 
another child. “Remember, the artist who designed all 
those figures exaggerated their sizes and shapes to bring 
out their character and to make it possible for you to see 
them from a distance!’ | answered. “‘Ensor knew that prin- 
ciple and if he could paint these strange masks and people 
from his imagination after having seen the Belgian carnivals, 
why can't we keep in mind our own parade, and paint some 
equally as strange? We might find that we had imaginations 
as great as Ensor’s!"’ 

Excitement ran high. Eager fingers began stirring the 
bright tempera colors on the tables in front of them. 


promising beginning but only a beginning. 


lt was a 
Now came the 
equally important step of helping them plan and know how 
to express their enthusiasm for the subject ina satisfying 
“First 
What about 
the meaning of our pictures ? What kind of feeling do we 
want our heads or figures to express ? That is really the most 
important thing of all, isn't it? Do we want them to be gay 
and funny like circus clowns, for instance, or weird and 
“Well 
then," | asked, ‘What about the colors we are going to use? 


creative experience We started a class discussion 


there are some things we have to think about 


scary?’ ‘Weird and scary!"’ won on all counts 


Are scary things exciting ? Circus clowns are exciting too, 
but they are not weird and sc ary How can we make our 
colors strange and weird and exciting, too?" 

‘We could use orange and black! They're scary because 
they're Halloween colors!" ventured a sixth grader. ‘Yes, 
but wouldn't it be more fun to make up our own new colors 
and combinations of colors—some that go together pleas- 
ingly, and look well, besides being weird and scary?" | 
asked 
Why don't we try as many experiments with our brushes and 
sponges as we can think of ? Also, how about the lines in 
What kind of lines are exciting and strong ? 

Curved ones? Or jagged and unexpected 
ones? Do we want them all the same width or different? 


“Ensor wasn't afraid to experiment with new ideas. 


our pictures ? 


Straight ones? 


Can we also make up some new textures in our pictures to 
make them more exciting and so that they won't look too 
flat and uninteresting like walls painted by a house painter ? 
Remember the texture designs we made last week and how we 


kept in mind ‘What looks best'?"’ The children entered into 
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the discussion and it was lively but not too long for each 
sixth grader was anxious to begin. 

“Let's do them the scribble way,"’ | suggested. ‘Put 
two or three big sweeping lines on your papers going out 
of some edges and coming back in again, crossing over or 
jutting out at strange angles or curves. Then see if you can 
find heads in the shapes created. Try to make them different 
sizes, and only show parts of heads, if you wish. You might 
add more lines to make bodies or hands, or anything you 
want to, or you can ignore a line or paint it out later if you 
can't use it." This was the easiest method | knew to overcome 
the inhibitions of sixth graders who ‘‘can't draw well”’ and it 
also served the important purpose of making them more con- 
scious of the shapes and spaces in their pictures 

Large newsprint was passed out and the fun began. 
Children began to find all sorts of things in their shapes. 
“This one looks like a duck's head! Can | make it into a 
duck?” shouted one girl It's all lopsided! 
| can't find anything in it,"’ a boy announced woefully. ‘Did 
| asked “What about 
that real long skinny shape? Remember, we don't want 
them to be too realistic! 


“Look at mine! 


you try adding a line or two?” 


The stranger the shapes the stranger 
your picture will be.’’ We worked on the pictures for two 
more art periods and then decided to put them all up to see 
how we were doing. ‘Which ones can you see from the 
back of the room?" | asked first, and “why can you see 
them?" 
Children from the back seats raised their hands, ‘Well 

| think that the second and sixth ones in the top row stand out 
best,’ spoke up one boy, ‘because they both have strong. 
lights and darks in them.” “Yes, | think you re right What 
about the ones without strong lights and darks—with mostly 
middle colors or values?" | asked. ‘They don't stand out 
quite as much," volunteered a girl, ‘except some of them 
that have strong outlines around them.’’ That brought up 
another question. ‘‘What about our backgrounds?"’ We 
hadn't discussed backgrounds before 


backgrounds to be as important as our heads and bodies? 


“Do we want our 


Which backgrounds are interesting, and yet stay in place 
modestly as they should do?" 

The children were frank and direct in selecting the ones 
They decided 


that the ones which had too much in them or had too many 


they liked and were quick to praise them 


bright colors in them were not as good as some of the simpler 
grayed ones where the heads and figures stood out more 
strongly We also noticed the queer and unusual-shaped 
heads and bodies. 
just round ordinary heads and aren't many of the background 
spaces behind the heads different? And can you find some 


that have exciting new textures, and some that show that the 


“Aren't they much more interesting than 


boy or girl who made them really thought a little about 
different types of lines?’’ Again the sixth graders enthusi- 
astically made their choices 

We took one more art period to finish our pictures. A 
few children had already finished but nearly everyone 


decided that he wanted to experiment a little more on his 








Nancy Schnure, age 11, used emotional free brush strokes in her weird and scary painting. Another example is on the cover. 
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Camp Aver, eleven, found a scary dog’s head in his shapes. 


figures or background. Some wanted to try another picture 
and did so while the slower or more meticulous ones were 
They painted these second ones by the scribble 
The results of the second batch, 
through done rapidly, were very rewarding in most cases 
Hardly a round head or body directly in the middle of the 
paper! 


finishing 


method or in their own way 


Color and lines used more imaginatively, and a 
more decided feeling for exciting shapes, spaces, and 
textures 

We had found much satisfaction in being able to express 
the feeling, ‘weird and scary."’ We had become acquainted 
with another artist and his work and had found him most 
inspiring. We had recalled our own St. Louis parade with a 
fresh point of view. We had all shared a common experience 
and had found that we could learn much from each other 
We had found much to admire and praise in the work of our 
classmates. We had learned more about art qualities and 
had seen the value of incorporating them in our work. We 
Best of all, 
we had a lot of fun! Our adventure with Ensor had paid of! 











found out that we, too, had great imaginations 













Myra Johnston teaches art in the Ladue Elementary School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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See related comments in next column. 












NOT ALL CURTAINS ARE MADE OF IRON 


Comments on previous article by a prominent art educator 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


One aspect of the article by Myra Johnston on Weird and Scary Like 
Ensor, in this issue, needs extra emphasis It needs such emphasis 
because it lifts a corner of the curtain behind which an ideological 
battle is being waged over a crucial cultural issue in the art and art 
education world. That issue, to condense and limit its implications, is 
between the psychological and esthetic schools in art. On its outcome 
as | see it, depends the continuity, in our time and for the future, of 
the art impulse in man as it has been known and practiced for some 
20,000 years of history 

The main thesis of the Psychological School is that personality 
development and exploitation, regardless of tangible consequences 
takes precedence over all other elements in art. The main thesis of 
the opposed School is that esthetics takes precedence and that person 
ality development is an interesting and valuable by-product among a 
number of other interesting and valuable by-products which does not 
deserve and should not command featuring on the center of the art 
stage—for the simple and logical reason that personality-rampant 
The curtain 


that Myra Johnston has partially lifted is composed of apparent 


in its self-centered conceit, can entirely abandon the art 


ignorance of the values involved in this situation 
‘Inspiration’ (an attribute of personality), says Mrs 
very important but only the beginning of a creative adventure 


Johnston, ‘‘is 
Guid 
ance and a good background of exploration are just as important 
When guidance is used wisely, and conscientiously, the end-result is 
total growth; when it is omitted, the end-result is likely to be frustration 
She then points out that the child in later childhood 
hungers for such guidance as he loses the supreme self-confidence of 
the first and second grader; he desires and needs a richer background of 
Within this background 
sensitized) disciplines of design—the 


and chaos.” 


experience she includes the (personally 


‘experiencing such qualities as 
the relationships of colors, lines so he 


shapes, forms, textures etc., 


may become aware of them."’ ‘‘When we give him such guidance in 


addition to inspiration,’’ she says, ‘‘we are contributing to his esthetic 
sensitivity and to his total development as an individual 

In other words, Mrs. Johnston gives a predominant place to the self 
It is not 


imposed disciplines over ‘‘personality-expression’’ in the raw 


enough in itself. It is only a beginning, she says. This is the vital point 
g y 9g g, y 


that needs continuing empha:is. For personality on the rampage be 


comes a psychological problem; it has nothing to do with art—until 


it learns and applies the qualities that create art, by accepting the 


necessary ‘‘guidance”’ in that direction. The sad fact that we have a 
growing school of painters and sculptors today who have learned none 
of these historic facts of art, but who revel happily in ‘frustration and 
chaos" via doodlings, smears and dribbles, and are honored therefore 
by many 


‘art authorities,"’ is striking evidence of where untamed 


‘personality’ will travel when left to its own devices. Never before in 
history has chaos been considered art 

That fifth and sixth grade children can be quided to an alertness 
to these esthetic disciplines and to an adventurous pleasure in practicing 
them, is amply proven by their remarks and questions, but, pre-eminently 
Results may be crude but the developing awareness 


One 


‘Guidance’ must be informed through 


by their paintings 
is there And it will grow lustily by continuing experience 
warning, however, is necessary 
Theory alone is not enough 


experience The teacher must know by 


experiencing the qualities she teaches. Mrs. Johnston, apparently, is 


too modest to admit that she so qualifies. 


Ralph M. Pearson is artist, critic, and teacher; author 


of The New Art Education, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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This article is for high school students who think 
maybe they would like to have a career in art. It 
suggests some of the questions to be asked, some of 
the problems to be faced, what the future may hold. 


CHOOSING A CAREER IN ART 


This little epistle is for the high school student who is thinking 
of being an artist. I'm going to talk to you just like | would 
to my two sons who are in high school now, if they had asked 
me—which they haven't. You probably are wondering what 
it takes to be an artist, what kind of training you must have, 


Most of all, 
you likely want to know what field of art is best for you. At 


what opportunities there are in various fields. 


least those are the questions | had when | was a high school 


And I'm going to tell you right off the bat that you 


senior 









An art school student displays his plaster and wire creation, children jumping rope. 


just some things you should 
Your art teacher and other adult friends will be 


won't find the answers here 
think about 
better able to give you advice because they know you, and 
| don't. Listen to all the advice and suggestions they offer, 
but don't pay too much attention to them. Let it go in one 
ear and out the other. Just be sure it doesn't come out the 
same ear it goes in. Ears were made for something besides 
hanging hats on, you know, and the head was put between 


the ears on purpose. Listen to what they say, but don't let 


Future artists work in many mediums. 
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Outdoor painting is always a favorite of art school students. 
Drawing and painting may vary from representations, 
aimed at developing observation and control of medium, 


to fantastic interpretations which challenge inventiveness. 


anyone else decide for you The life you make is your very 


own Nobody knows you like you know yourself So, you 
do the dec iding 

Any adult could give you sound advice if you were 
going out into the same world he lived in, but it isn't the same 
world For one thing, 


Unless 
you have the inside track, if 1s going to be tougher than 


and it's changing by the minute 
we are becoming a nation of middle-class people 
ever to become a millionaire. And by the same token, if 1s 
tar less likely that you will have to struggle like our parents 
and grandparents did in order to have a decent standard 
of living Now, what's that got to do with you and art? 


The days of picking a vocation because of the 
In the future the 


Simply this 
money if pays are going out the window 
world will have more and more respect for every important 
job And it won't matter too much what you do, as long as 
you do it well, and as long as the job needs to be done 
Years ago, if may have made sense to pick a vocation for 
you just go right out 
And if you are 


going to enjoy it you must be sure you are really interested 
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But no more So 


’ 


the money in it 


and choose a career that you would enjoy 


in it and have the right abilities, drives, energies, and what 
have you, to really make a success of your choice 

Don't everybody follow this advice. There are still a 
lot of jobs that are drudgery; tiresome, boring, and menial 
Some of these are important and have to be done, 


body has to do them 


so some- 
want to do these 
And 


the fellows who work at them will hurry home in their atomic- 


Because so few of us 


jobs they are going to pay good money in the future 


po wered speed wagons and enjoy themselves at their hobbies. 
Some of these hobbies will be art. But that's another story, 
except to say that because of the increased leisure time in 
the future more and more people will take up art as an 
avocation It might just happen that you decide to do 
something beside art as a career. If you really like art, 
the chances are that you may be able to spend about half 
your time at it anyway, for most people will devote about as 
much time to their hobbies in the future as they do with their 
bread-and-butter jobs 


You just remember this—and see if 


it doesn't come true in your lifetime. And that is a good 
argument for more people to study art, and especially so if 
they love it and just can't ‘live’ without it 

Even today, there are many artists who work at some- 
thing else to earn a living. Some of these ‘Sunday painters’ 
doa great deal of art work in the evenings and on weekends 


football 


coaches, secretaries, and every conceivable vocation among 


There are ministers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, 


those who like fo express themselves in art Some of them 
win prizes and sell their work, too. Even if you decide on 
one branch of art, you can work along another line as a 
hobby or to supplement your income. | know a fine architect 
who designs and makes jewelry, commercial artists who win 
prizes for their easel paintings done after hours, and indus- 
trial designers who work in the crafts Some people who like 
the quiet peace of country living operate a small farm or 
chicken ranch in beautiful mountain areas, and do weaving, 
ceramics, metalwork, woodwork, and other crafts to earn 
some money on the side Not very many of them get 
rich or famous, but they think it's a wonderful way to live 
Just remember that it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world, and all kinds of jobs to keep that world rolling 

| wouldn't advise you to pick a job because of the 
prestige it may seem to offer, either. There are people who 
think that even in the art field there is more prestige in one 
branch than another. Some would have us regard easel 
painting as a “fine art’ and tend to look down upon an 
advertising artist. Others would look up to a sculptor and 
Still others regard the archi- 
tect as the top man, and look upon a ‘‘mere’’ window display 
Well, they're nuts! 


There is nothing precious about a tube of paint. It is what 


down at an industrial designer. 
artist as one who has fallen from grace 


is done with the paint that counts. There are ‘‘fine artists’ 
in every branch of art, and many others who do not quite 


There are fine architects, like Frank Lloyd Wright 


and other duly licensed architects who are producing the 


make it 


slums of the future. It is true that a piece of canvas stands 


still and doesn't argue with the painter, and unless the painter 

















has sold his soul to a client he is solely responsible for the 
result. In advertising art and industrial design, as well as in 
architecture, the artist is faced with certain limitations and 
fixed requirements. It may be a rare occasion when the 
artist is able to achieve the ultimate in esthetics while con 
But if he succeeds at 


it he is a real artist and his work is fine art 


forming to the demands of the job 


Understand, we still need people who can pour their soul 
out on canvas, and we should suitably honor and reward 
them. We should do it while they are living, too. That's 
one of the adjustments our society must make, for it doesn't 
matter how much the painting sells for—once the artist is 
dead. Perhaps the artist must make some adjustments, too 
We need artists who will make paintings for homes, offices, 
and public buildings; perhaps even for the chain-store walls 
We don't have enough museums to go around, and the 
wealthy art patron 1s becoming a thing of the past It is a 
good thing, too, because no artist should have to depend 
upon the whims of a king or a financial magnate to eat 
regularly. You might as well face it. There are relatively 
few people who can live a life of luxury on the income from 
their paintings Conditions may improve in your time, 
especially if we can get paintings out of the museums and 
onto walls where they may function in the everyday life of 
the people, but | wouldn't hold my breath waiting for it 
That 1S, unless you have another source of income until you 
reach the top 
How 
ever, prints can be reproduced in limited quantities and 


With the 


increasing use of color there should be more use of original 


The same thing may be said for the graphic arts 
brought within the reach of the average person 


prints as they become more suitable for homes The sculptor 


who has to depend upon his art for a living has much the 
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Freed of tradition in design, materials, and construction methods, architecture offers excitement to many young artists. 
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same problem It is hard to move heavy preces of s« ulpture 
around and museums can accommodate only a limited number 
of pieces. We need more sculpture in our parks (more parks 
to put them in), and in our own homes and gardens but too 
many people cannot count on sculpture in its pure form as 
the sole source of income Inclinations toward s« ulpture 
might be turned toward architecture, industrial design, or 
handcratts, although these areas require other gilts and 
training. There will no doubt continue to be a need for 
sculpture in connection with public buildings, especially it 
the sculptor can adapt his work to changing needs brought 
about by contemporary types of buildings 

In spite of the fact that painting and s ulpture do not 
hold great financial promises to many, work in these areas 
teaches basi concepts (without commercial and industrial 
restrictions) which is excellent training for other applic ations 
of art That is why art schools emphasize this work in the 


There 15 


nothing quite so satisfying in life as to conceive and create 


early yeors betore specialized studies begin 


a piece of art in its purest form, where no imposed restrictions 
stand between the artist and his creation Remember what | 
said about your spending about as much time with your 
avocation in the future as with your vocation? Unless | am 
wrong on this point, you need to prepare just as thoroughly 


That is 


another reason why your early art s< hool training should be 


for your free time as for the time you have to work 
y y 


more of a general nature, and why art schools and colleges 
are offering more courses in liberal arts and other fields out 
side of professional art work These non-art courses will be 
very important to you for the simple reason that the artist 
(unless he 1S well heeled and holes up in an ivory tower) must 


He has the God given re 
sponsibility to change the face of the earth, to bring beauty 


sell ideas as well as his work 






































Students of industrial design have an opportunity to try 


out their ideas in working models. Until recently, product 
design was left almost entirely to men. Increasing numbers 


of women have been entering this field since the war years. 


where there is ugliness, to bring order where there is chaos 
He cannot do this eHectively unless he understands the world 
and unless he understands the people who live in it 
Although some boys can get ahead by marrying the 
boss's daughter (and girls by marrying the boss), most of us 
will have to earn a living at our art. In the great periods of 
art before our contemporary times, there were no prestige 
Artists freely moved 


from one area in art to another, making paintings, sculpture, 


lines between various branches of art 


jewelry, castles, and cathedrals with equal facility and equal 
honor The industrial revolution has brought about a division 
of labor in the art field, and many varieties of artists may 
work on the same building, the same piece of advertising, 
Each artist must understand a 


That 1S 


why you need a good general foundation in the arts. It is 


the same product design 


great deal about the work of the other specialist 


also why it may not be too good an idea to definitely decide 
just now what area of art you will enter As an architect 
you may spec ialize in public buildings or homes, or bridges, 
or maybe you will go into the new field of community 


planning. Easel and portrait painting may turn into mural 
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painting, and like the great Mexican muralists you may use 
mosaics of colored tiles instead of paint Early work in 
sculpture may find its application in designing refrigerators, 
automobiles, or fountain pens Maybe you can find expres- 
sion in such really small sculpture as jewelry or another cratt, 
even toys. Maybe sculpture will lead to window display 

Your interest in graphic arts may be useful in commercial 
processes, where editions are not limited Your drawing 
abilities may be utilized in advertising, although this is 
only one aspect of advertising. Perhaps you will illustrate 
magazines and books This could lead into the printing arts 


where ou ma be concermed onl with la out or letterine 
y y y y J, 


or perhaps you will design boxes and containers Poster 
art is a related field which has its own specialists And 
drawing is not too far removed from photography You may 


find the same training invaluable if you wind up making 
photographs for periodicals and advertising There isa close 


relationship between interior design and stage design 
Stage design may lead you to the movies or, more likely, to 
television. Television will also have openings for people 
who can do lettering: and make illustrations; and there will 
always be a need for sign painters and show-card writers 
Interests in textiles may lead to the designing of woven and 
Who knows, 
men of the future may take to changing fashions and styles 
of their own, and that would double the need for designers 


As long as we have politics and little children we will have 


printed fabrics, as well as to costume design 


cartoonists. Ass long as people eat, someone will design the 
dishes and tableware, and it might as well be a real artist 

Maybe you will end up as an art teacher. Here again 
you may be a specialist in some area like art history and 
Or you 
A great 
many art teachers are needed for our public and private 


sc hools 


teach in a college or become a museum curator 


may teach painting or design in an art school 


Some teach in high schools and others in the ele 
mentary grades Others act as supervisors or consultants for 
a school system It used to be that some people entered 
teac hing as a stepping stone to something else Today it 
is a well organized profession that is respected in the com 
munity, and few who ever start to teach leave it for something 
else Why ? | quess maybe it is because there are rewards 
in teaching that are unique and satisfying Now, there is no 
use thinking of teaching unless you like other people, 
especially children It's no fun if the children worry you. 
(Sometimes we pretend that the children have our goat, but 
down inside we still love them and wouldn't want them to 
be any different.) 
school hours, although none of us have as much time as we 


would like for that 


even if she never has time to touch paint or clay You 


Many teachers work in art outside of 
The real teacher is an artist, anyway, 


see, she paints poetry in the hearts of children, and the 


clay she models comes to life before her very own eyes 


The author is editor of School Arts, and professor of art 
at Buffalo State; member of the council of Eastern Arts 
Association; council associate, Committee on Art Education. 














STANLEY WITMEYER 


TOMORROW'S DESIGNER 


Our Heritage One of the moving occurrences and si- 
multaneously one of the most important events happening in 
our contemporary culture is the sweeping overtones of world- 
wide acceptance of American Art. The progress Is accepted 
But in the 
stream of life events, it has emerged with strength and vitality 
This is particularly true in respect to the arts found in those 
areas where they have been related to our life and to human 
needs Seemingly, the arts of any culture have always been 
meaningful and enriching when found being applied to 
Man today is standing on the threshhold of his 


greatest achievements 


with pride and humility For progress 1s slow. 


daily living 
Frequently he takes this too much 
for granted All that we have (all that we own) have evolved 
Man is 
The young child reflects in 
his childish cries an outreach of thousands of years, and is 


from a heritage of human and spiritual evolution 


born, not young, but with age 


reflected with victories, defeats, frustrations, sorrow and hap 
piness Man reflects this heritage, standing high on the 
peaks of all matter 

The designer as he faces tomorrow has a wonderful herit- 
age of resources upon which he builds his future It is 
erroneous to expect that he will reshape our environment 
with startling miracles or bring profound and magic dis 
coveries—tor history will indicate that all progress, each 
discovery, each event, 1s a natural outgrowth of previous 
discovery and development. It becomes an endless chain of 


The insur 


gence of modern civilization is a direct expression of this 


circumstances, a cycle which spells out progress 
process It seems like only yesterday that our designers 
were ashamed of the visual productions of the American 


label It 


couragement was seldom given to the 


was an age of imitation and stereotypes En 
wide-eyed artists 
who had vision and foresight In contrast today s designers 


/ 


Today’s design students face a future of great promise and 
responsibility as technology produces new materials and new 
processes. Identified with a movement that is gaining in 
momentum, the designer of tomorrow will be increasingly in 


demand as the world expects more from creative solutions. 
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The designer will come from the professional school, 


not as subject matter, but as a human being. He will 7 


“oave 


be an individual and not a mass production piece of 


humanity. His work will be ideas, not just things. 


find themselves being identified with a movement in the 
culture which has gained the sympathies and respect of the 


entire nation. It has become a direct expression of the 


Americ an way of life 


The Young Designer The designer while recognizing his 


profound heritage, ever looks to the future. The very nature 


Unlike 


the designer of the past, he will come from the professional 
school not as subject matter, but as a human being. He will 


be an individual and not a mass production piece of human 


of his make-up will keep him restless and curious 


ity. He will continue to need, as in the past, the sympathy 
of the professional studio. He realizes that life itself is a 
great teacher and that his education will be a continuing 
process This young designer will have respect for the neces 
sity of being in rapport with the needs of society He will 
be actively progressive, not in the sense of the ‘‘Ilvory 
He will, 
however, be unlike the public for whom he produces. Asa 
designer he will be interested in ‘‘ideas'’ and not primarily 
things.’ Because of this he will never be replaced by 


machines and gadgets 


Tower,’ but down to earth with a sense of humility 


His imagination, vitality and crea 
tive endeavors will increasingly be in demand as the life 
man builds 


bec omes 


increasingly more involved and 


complicated 

The designer of tomorrow will have added responsi- 
bilities placed upon his shoulders. Indeed, man himself and 
technology will demand more and more from creative solu- 
tions which will evolve from the great discoveries of new 


materials and processes Rarely a follower, but never 


egotistical or unwilling to remain flexible, the designer must 
not follow surface trends for the sake of fads and frills. He 
He will be an 


must practice with distinction and integrity 
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individual who finds himself in the life stream of the highest 
standard of his profession, never flinching, never giving up 
He will attempt with all his heart to be an independent 
thinker who has the courage of his convictions. Designers 
facing tomorrow $ challenge will be trained artists, not purely 
and solely craftsmen or technicians. Ass the world increasing- 
ly becomes smaller and methods of communication become 
clearer and widely dispersed, the designer will have an 
expanded world outlook rather than of loca! predominance 
He will share ideas and exchange common problems more 
frequently on a broader front Progress never just happens 
it is caused and created 

Progress is always in proportion with man's dreams and 
desires. Design is no more important than the aspect it has 
on human beings. The designer's obligation to his culture 
is upgraded or degraded in proportion to its rejection or 
acceptance His wisdom and judgment become an aesthetic 
responsibility; indeed, one might say a spiritual responsi 


bility 
be constantly flexible enough to avoid stereotypes The 


Good design being an asset to good business must 
g 


business house has responsibility to educate its own personnel 
trom top to bottom. House cleaning should start here before 
One will find the designers of to 
morrow standing side by side with a team of Americans who 


They 
Likewise, they will not 


it moves to the public 


are creating a world unbeknown in all of civilization 
will not be men who are too ‘‘arty.”’ 
be all business. They will be human beings made up, per 
haps, with a mixture of both, ready and able to share in 
building a better world in which to live. Good design is 


ageless 


Stanley H. Witmeyer is head of the department of art and 
design at Rochester (New York) Institute of Technology 


Well-planned exhibitions of professional art work assist the student in cultivating taste through making personal choices 


and comparisons, 
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Designers facing tomorrow's challenge will be broadly-trained artists, not purely and solely technicians. 
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Based on commercial procedures, author describes 
a simple form of lithography easily adapted to the 
high school art program. It requires very little in 


equipment and materials, and offers much in return. 


HORACE F. HEILMAN 


Art education at the secondary level seems to reflect a dual 
concern for expression and technique. Frequently, art edu 
cation becomes confused and expenences go in either of two 
directions. Emphasis is either placed on technique as a 
means to an end or expression is stressed This separation 
of the two components of creativity may readily prove dis 
couraging to adolescents. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
establish an atmosphere in which individual expression and 
adequate technical means may in a sense complement each 
other. The adolescent develops self-confidence in expression 
if the technique reflects his relatively mature personality 

Lithography isa graphic medium that may challenge the 
‘professional’ spirit of the adolescent. It requires a tech 
nical awareness that establishes a discipline which in turn 
appeals to ‘‘maturity."’ Furthermore, lithography permits a 
recording of expression in a multiple-proof medium that 
usually proves to be very exciting by comparison with the 
single drawing It becomes possible to experience a direct 
sharing of the expression with friends Unfortunately, 
lithography is not included in a majority of secondary 
school art education programs. This is probably due to 
insecurity or an outright lack of experience with the medium 
on the part of the teacher. Certainly, it need not be a matter 
of the complexity of materials and tools and their prohibitive 
costs to the school district 

Lithography had its beginning with Senefelder in the 
late 18th century. Senefelder's experimental drawings on the 
limestone prevalent in his native Bavaria produced a very 
limited number of prints During the 19th century the tech 


nique was perfected to the extent that many prints could be 


“The Rosary,” by Elayne Gerbrick, student of the author. 


LITHOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 
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“Contemplation,” by Joyce Leedom, student of the Kutztown 
State Teachers College. 


lithograph was printed on top ofa newspaper advertisement. 


In this experimental print, the 


pulled from one prepared stone cially treated 


Today spe 
zinc of aluminum plate § are used in comm rcial olset 
lithography The basi principle maintains f ry comme rcial 


lithography as for the individual artist working n the stone 
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Lithograph from metal plate by Carolyn Finch, student of 
the author. Although metal plates are not as sensitive in 


recording values as stone, they are practical for schools. 


It 1S this commercial version t lith graphy that has veen 


modified to fit the needs f art education in the 


Adapting the proce 


lithographe r eHects a minimum of financial inv vement 


school ss anda materia r tf tset 
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limited equipment, and a decidedly simplified technical 
procedure There does not seem to be any restricting factor 
in this introduction to lithography 

In both stone and metal lithography it is the artist's 
purpose to establish greasy areas (the drawing) which in 
turn will become the printing surfaces Those areas that 
are to remain white will be counteretched to make them 
hydroscopic. The process is based on the chemical fact that 
oil and water will not mix. The technical process from 
preparation of plate to pulled print is completed in five 


major phases of activity 


Sensitizing the Grained Metal 
(as in offset lithography), although generally sensitive to 


The zinc ofr aluminum 


grease (even the oil from fingers, and dust) alter it is me 
chanically grained, should be ‘‘cleaned’’ or counteretched 
before drawing upon if The counteretch solution is com 
posed of one ounce of concentrated acetic acid in on 
Pour the solution to the depth of one-half 


inch into an enameled tray. The 


gallon of water 


tray should be large 
Scrub the metal in 
the solution with a stiff brush for three to five minutes Re 


enough to hold the grained metal plate 


move the plate and sprinkle a small amount of bicarbonate 
Gently rub the soda over the 


entire plate with a wad of cotton. The soda acts as a counter 


(baking) soda on the plate 


agent stopping further action of the acetic acid on the metal 
The plate is then washed in running water From this point on 
it must be handled cautiously by the edges. The plate may 
be dried with clean white blotting paper or by an electric 
fan. It must be remembered that the plate is clean and very 
sensitive to grease. It should be kept covered with clean 


paper when not being used. 


Drawing on the Plate [The drawing may be made directly 
on the plate or on tracing paper and subsequently trans 
ferred to the plate The main lines of the composition can 
be traced or drawn directly on the plat. with a medium hard 


Never touch the 
Use a bridge type rest or clean paper under the 


lead pencil sensitive surface with the 
fingers 
hand Generally, the plate size is determined by the size 
of the press and or the ink roller or brayer The most suit 
able degrees of lithographic crayons (Korn) for drawing on 
metal plates are: Number three for darker tones and num 
bers four and five for the lighter tones. Linear painting with 
The variety of values on metal is 


Handle 


Too much pressure will 


tusche is also possible 
somewhat limited by comparison with the stone 
the crayon with a sensitive touch 
fill up the texture of the metal and result in printing solid 
In general, the plate may be used as if it wer 


Lithography should be regarded as an 


black areas 
a piece of paper 


original medium 


Desensitizing the Plate After the drawing is completed, 
the entire plate is treated with desensitizer Pour a small 
amount of commercially prepared desensitizer into an 


enamel tray with a wad of cotton gently rub the desensitizer 
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Ann Kressley did this interesting lithographic composition 
The simple process described by the author is a variation of 


the commercial offset process, requires little equipment 


over the entire plate for about thre e minutes The etc hing 


| { i 
action takes piace on the metal only where there is nc greasy 


| 


drawing The se undrawn parts (to be white in the print) wi 


of further greas absorp 
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tion including the printing ink. The desensitizer, adhering 
to the surface of the plate, causes the water to be spread on 
the surface in a thin even film and prevents the drawing from 
spreading. Commercially prepared desensitizer is quoted at 
approximately four dollars per gallon. Less than one pint is 
required for sixty plates, ten inches by twelve inches. The 


plate is ready to be inked for printing 


Preparing the Printing Paper Select medium smooth 
papers because they will respect the lithograph textures 
Do not, however, hesitate to experiment with numerous 
papers. Paper should be dampened to soften the fibers to 
assure close contact between the metal and the surface of 
the paper Immerse one sheet at a time in clear water, 
remove and blot off excess water 
dampened blotters 


Place each sheet between 
Place a weight on the blotters and let 
stand for several hours before using 
Printing With an ink roller distribute the printing ink 
thinly and evenly ona piece of plate glass lf the ink seems 
too stiff, reduce it with a drop or two of castor oil or common 
machine oil Proper dampening of the plate is very impor- 
tant before inking. Either a cellulose sponge or soft absorb- 
ent rag should be used to distribute the water evenly and 
absorb the excess water While the plate is still damp, 
not noticeably wet, rotate the ink roller several times over 
the plate If in rolling up, the plate smudges and blackens, 
it indicates that the plate is too dry. Wet the plate immedi 
ately and roll up rapidly with the ink roller, which will pick 
up the surplus smudges of ink A small sponge wet with 
water may be used to clean the plate when smudges occur 
While printing may be done by simply rolling a clean 
brayer over the dampened paper placed on top of the plate, 
an economical hand press is available.' Place the plate 
face up on the printing bed; put a sheet of dampened print 
ing paper over the plate and a sheet of dry news stock over 


Run the bed through the press Pull the 


the printing paper 


print with considerable care. Do not jerk it from the plate 
It is always safe to start the pulling from one corner. The 
first print may be too light because the plate is not fully 
inked. Always sponge the plate immediately following the 
pulling of the print with a liquid composed of one ounce 
of gum arabic, one and one-half ounces of desensitizer and 
thirteen and one-half ounces of water. Repeat the rolling 
up with ink for a subsequent printing. At this point the 
lithographer may take time to examine the previously pulled 
print. To avoid oxidation when storing the plate for any 
later printing, sponge the plate with undiluted gum arabic, 
which must be washed off with water before printing again 

Those readers who have experienced the medium of 
lithography on stone will recognize the comparative sim 
plicity both in technique and equipment. Actually, friendly 
relations with the local offset lithographer should make it 
possible to secure the basic materials—gum arabic, desensi 
Prepared 
grained zinc plates measuring approximately twenty inches 
by twenty-three inches cost about $1.40. The desensitizer 
costs about $4.00 per gallon and prepared gum arabic is 
around $2.75 per gallon 


fizer, grained zinc—at 


a most nominal cost 


This introduction to lithography 
for secondary education (1) places emphasis on expression 
with technique serving as a means to this end, (2) aids 
appreciation of professional lithography, and (3) reflects a 
All of these values 
are evidenced in the simplified technical process which 


encourages use of the medium and thenominal cost and space 


broadening of art education offerings 


consumption which frequently determine art activities 





The Laszlo Universal Hand Press was used for printing lithographs 


from metal plates shown. “Materials noted in the process were secured 


locally or from Harold M. Pitman Company, North Bergen, New Jersey 


Dr. Horace F. Heilman is professor of art education at 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania State Teachers College; active as 
secretary-treasurer, National Art Education Association 


George McFee, a student of Kutztown State Teachers College, found the medium sympathetic to his treatment of a war scene. 














Print from a plaster block made byan eighth grade student of the Campus School, Brockport. The author was the art teacher. 


PRINTING FROM PLASTER BLOCKS 


AMBROSE L. CORCORAN 


Easily cut with simple tools, a cast-plaster block 
is ideal for block printing in the upper grades and 
high school. Here is a relatively unexplored medium 
which allows for more freedom in texture and effect. 


Last fall the writer came across an artist's account of printing 
from plaster blocks.* The simplicity of the process, materials, 
tools, and equipment seemed to point to the possibility of a 
graphic arts medium well-suited to the average classroom. 
After introducing this process to a graduate class of teachers 
with moderate success, it was tried with eighth grade children 
in a typical classroom. The elementary school results were 
pleasing to the children, the classroom teacher and the art 
specialist. The greater success attained in the children's 
work may be attributed to the flexibility of their approach 


For engraving tools, they gathered an assortment of needles, 
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compasses, nutpicks, paring knives, etc. They were curious 
to see if they could go beyond a simple white line print. The 
variety of textures and effects which they achieved attest to 
the freedom they felt they could take with this relatively 
unexplored medium. 

These are the steps through which they went to make 
prints: (1) Pour block on clean glass. Shape and area 
determined by plasticene dam. (2) Plaster mix: 2 parts 
plaster to 1 part water. . Jog to dislodge air bubbles. Dry 
tor half a day. (3) Plaster block is pushed carefully of 
glass and left to dry for an additional 24 hours. (4) Block 
is colored in preparation for the engraving by brushing over 
it with a mixture of thinned shellac and shoe dye or super- 
chrome ink. (5) Design 1S engraved with any tool. Scratch 
ing through the toned area shows a white line or area 
(6) Ink the block with a brayer, using oil-base printers ink 
Avoid having the ink too thick or tacky. (7) Place paper 
on the inked block and rub the back of the paper carefully 
with a spoon. (8) With care, such a block is good for more 
than a dozen impressions 





**Plaster Block Prints of Helen Siegl"’, American Artist, September, 1955 


Dr. Ambrose L. Corcoran is associate professor of art at 
the State University Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 


Prints made from plaster blocks cast and cut by eighth grade students of the college Campus School at Brockport, New York. 


The simplicity of the process, materials, tools, and equipment, offers a graphic arts experience suitable for average class 


Plaster blocks would not stand up ina press, but at least a dozen impressions may be secured by rubbing paper with a spoon 





Third graders at Memorial Elementary School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, printed this mural from their inner-tube blocks. 


Print making with inner tubes 


DONALD HERBERHOLZ 


Rich art experiences are to be gained for the elementary 
child when print making is a part of the year's program 
Drawing, painting, and cutting and pasting are not the only 
two-dimensional activities necessary to the artistic expression 
of the young child. Inner-tube printing has a challenging 
appeal to almost all age groups. Many things can be made 
using the technique of printing with inner tubes The repeat 
The child should 


never feel that the extent of printing lies in the all-over 


process is only one facet to be explored. 


repeated design, desirable as that activity may be. 

A large number of children re-create their concepts by 
the building up of parts rather than expressing the whole 
Separate parts of animals, figures, birds, or plant life may 


be cut from large pieces of inner tubes and glued flat to 


Very young children create printing blocks by cutting 
designs from inner tubes and gluing to corrugated 
cardboard. An unusual possibility discussed is the 
making of group murals, even by third grade pupils. 


corrugated cardboard The separate parts may then be 
brushed with the same or different colors of poster paint pre 
paratory to printing The concept of overlapping which 
the nine- to eleven year-old begins to experience may also 
be stimulated when various forms are printed on top of one 
another. The making by parts enables the child to make a 
larger object than if he were to attempt to cut it all from one 
piece 

Large murals shown here are examples of group work 
in inner-tube printing Each class member made one or 
more cuttings and after making a sample or test, printed it 
on the large roll of background paper. A variation of the 
mural technique shown here is that of cutting each print out 


and mounting if on a colored-paper bac kground Group 
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work is a sound way to teach cooperation and self-identifica- 
tion. Each child feels he has contributed a part to the whole, 
that without his part, the whole would not have been com- 
plete, and yet at the same time he knows he could not have 
accomplished the entire thing alone. Mural making with 
inner-tube prints stresses this sort of social growth. 

Many other projects can be made with inner-tube prints, 
and it is through meaningful repetition of a process that a 
fuller understanding and growth occurs in the child. Pro- 
gram covers, menu covers, notebooks, paper napkins, 
posters, place cards, place mats, greeting cards, covering 
paper for wastebaskets and other types of containers, 
posters, and border designs for the space above the chalk- 
board are all conducive to decoration with inner-tube 
prints. The expense is at a minimum, the materials simple 
and few (inner tube, corrugated cardboard, glue, scissors, 
paint, brushes and paper); the result, child growth in creative 
expression through the experiencing of designing, printing, 


overlapping, and cooperation with the group. 
Portion of a display showing various ways of using inner- 


tube prints by elementary education majors at Bloomsburg Donald Herberholz is in a new position as teacher of art 
State Teachers College. Donald Herberholz taught class. | and art education at Sacramento, California State College. 






Students of the campus training school, Bloomsburg, used cutout techniques for their mural. Author was art supervisor. 
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This humorous description of the life of a typical 
art teacher is more truth than comedy, and yet she 
would rather teach art than anything else! Grade 


teachers and principals ought to read this article. 


MARION 8B. A. TUBBS 


What is—an Art Teacher? 
there enough letters to make words which could accurately 
describe an Art Teacher 


work or live with one to sense what the title means 


There are no words nor are 


One has to be one, see one at 
No Art 
Teacher could portray on paper a sketch of her particular 
niche in the Faculty Wall 
to give an understandable, musical image of an Art Teacher 
So, if neither English, Art nor Music can express this phe 
nomena, | repeat, “What is an Art Teacher?"’ You tell me 


No song could ever be written 


Lend me your ears and | will drop in a few 
hints which lL, as an Art Teacher, have chalked up for and 


against us as a most individual clan! 


if you care to try 


First of all, an Art Teacher is supposed to look ‘Super- 


Duper"’ at all times. Her eyebrow pencil must be drawn with 


WHAT Is 


precision and the seams in her hose paralleled with the but- 
Her hands must be as a lily, though she 
may have just emerged from a mixture of unlilylike small 
She should buy and 
plan, as she buys, her entire wardrobe in color harmony from 
Mondays to Mondays—even if her billfold does cave in 
at the middle like a famine-stricken area. All in all, she 


must create in the air a gay, magnetic atmosphere which pre 


tons on her smock 


fry, tempera, charcoal and mere clay! 


cedes her like the aroma of spicy mince pie from a kitchen, 
thus to captivate and insure interest at all times 

The Art Teacher must drip her hands daintily from the 
messy, papier-mache elephant to sign the faculty notice 
brought to her by little Johnny. She must stop her class in 
the middle of a bisected, obtuse angle and find sixteen 
sheets of silver paper, four easel brushes, a pint jar of yellow 
These, by 
the way, are all in diferent cupboards in the Art room but 
they are for room 136% and when Miss 136% sends for 
Now, alter the week's 


orange fingerpaint and a bunch of paste sticks 


materials, she needs them at once 
forty-nine lessons are all planned for the forty-nine groups 
and the 158 models all made and marked, there usually 
comes a sweet, small request for a different type of lesson 
which must be done at this time to correlate with the “Death 
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“Rock and roll” with fall supplies piled deep in art room. 





Scene" in Social Study Book on page 32 of the Fourth 
Graders’ copy. This switch must be made with a smile (An 3 
work is mere play and easily changed at short notice) 

The Art Teacher should be equipped, at all times, with 
a walkie-talkie device, especially does she need this service 
trek 


from her office to the end Primary class which does not come 


sis 


sVisa5V3 


as she starts on her one-half-mile down the corridor 


to the Art room proper for instruction This classroom is 


ie6) seve 


located at the end of the end of the end elementary hall 
There are, at least, six stops on this route as follows and as 
noted on the Reminder’ list in the top, sixth poc ket of 
Teacher's smock: (1) Leave rabbit in Room 14; (2) Give R 
Room 1 punch, (3) Stop and mend sticking stapler for I 

(4) Get Farmer from Miss € Take it to Kgtn.; (5) Leave 
brown project roll with Miss B.; (6) Ask Miss K. how many 
Be Bop books (7) Drop in and show Miss B 
how to put tail on kangaroo (8) Check with school nurse 


yds. cord for 
why Bobby tore up his purple dinosaur temper or tummy ? 
The Art Teacher must be a muscle man. In September, 
the Art room floor is piled seven feet high and thirty-six feet 
deep with supplies (These, by the way, were requisitioned 
by her on the mile long list which she faithfully typed, com 
puted and copied during that one entire week of balmy, 
Spring weather last May—evenings when she was relaxing.) 
These supplies are always packed firmly and solidly in huge 


cartons, taped and bound and wedged like Hitler's grand 


AN ART TEACHER 





Art teacher’s vacation. 


She fishes for “ideas” in summer. 


uncle's corset armour. One single package of Bogus weighs 
as much as Grandpa's mule and could be bumped to Africa 
and back without a break in the carton. The real fun comes 
in the sorting and arranging of these materials after they are 
shucked. Such textures, uses, shapes, shades and sizes 

from ‘‘new Cream sheets'' to ‘warm brown tones,”’ from green 
pipecleaners to pink and violet glue squares—from round, 
fat, little boxes of paper fasteners to long, skinny rolls of 
cellophane, from wee staples to 50-lb. blocks of mural 
stuff The Art Teacher is but a pitiful 


wreck of her usual gay self—with a smuday, lopsided smile, 
she sees the last end of the last ball of twine catch on the last 


over the finish line! 


button of her smock! She closes the last cupboard door, 
then, turns to watch the last button roll along the floor to do 
a twisted momba around a carton she had overlooked. 
There are four pictures to frame for the Library, two 
articles to do for the school and local papers; there are 
favors to plan for the Gym banquet (just a simple little 
sketch of the football team, perhaps —); there are decora- 
tions to assemble for the mid-winter Open House for parents; 
there are paper collars to cut and fit to the ten wiggly 
Pilgrims from First Grade, Room 24; there are eight hours 
of classes to be squeezed and coaxed into six half hours of 
teaching time and the Intercom phone buzzes to ask a 
change in two classes which regularly meet every other 
Monday (they must be switched to alternate with two that 
meet every other Thursday except when the first class has 
music chorus and the second one goes to the Library) 
that same day, Jack has spilled the India ink on the finished 
co-op map from Fifth Grade and Helen Michele Dubonnet 
has exploded into one gallon of hysterical tears because she 


could not make Abraham Lincoln's nose look like anything 
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but a candy bar. (Candy has its place, but not on the face.) 
The Art Teacher, regardless of creed, is asked to assist 
That only takes care of 
In November, Mary's 
mother likes to be advised as to the type of gift for Mary 
(Mary is a budding Norman Rockwell—''the way that child 
she traces every character in every funny sheet 


In July, 
come such requests as a few creative Art games for little 


in Easter and Christmas pageants. 
Spring and the month of December. 


can draw 


in the Sunday papers.) | suggested a dish towel 


Reggie to take with his family when they go onan extended 
trip. ‘“‘He annoys his father when driving.'’ | suggested 
here (mentally, of course) a book on ‘Should | Become a 
Father?” 

The favor for P.T.A. must be original and only an Art 
teacher can twist out a dear, little nut basket with a butterfly 
on the handle! The Girl Scout Leader likes to hike but she 
cannot draw and sO, her first thought when making cards for 
the Hospital trays is —You Tell Me this time. Right. The 
Art Teacher! should be all 


painted up prettily and these must be done early so that the 


Halloween store windows 
darlings will have ample time to decorate the rest of the 


The Art Teacher must stand in the cold October 


winds and watch while the amusing ghosts chase the cats 


town. 
around tombstones. (Actually, it is a picture of little devils 
plotting in their minds what they will do when the picture 1s 
finished and the silver dollar is in the pocket of the jeans.) 
The storekeepers do either of two things. No. 1 businessman 
grins complacently and smugly thinks, ‘At last, one teacher 
is working and earning her money we Taxpayers give her 
most of them are on the street all day."’ No. 2 businessman 
begins to grumble when the first pony-tailed artist appears 
with her cupcake pans and paint and he never stops until 
the last big puddle is splashed across his store doorway 
then, the air is very blue. 

Female, 


There are several varieties of Art Teachers 


Male; Married and Unmarried. 


| am speaking, in this 





The art teacher’s husband. A helpful mate of many moods. 








article, from the viewpoint of the female and married. Her 
home life revolves in a circle much as her school life does, the 
conversation at home being Junior, please do not sit on 
Mother's been 
fingerpainting and the sheets must be dry so | can press them 
Why didn't | put them in the studio? The big 
charcoal sheets are there waiting to be sprayed." ‘Mary, 
run upstairs, Dear, and tell Daddy to wait to take his bath 
| have the reed soaking in the bathtub.” 


would you mind very much if | borrowed your electric razor 


any of the chairs in the living room today 


tonight! 


later “Darling, 
to trim the fabric rugs at school? My pinking shears don't 
seem to do the comers neatly."’ ‘Oh, and would you be an 
angel and clip out a few of those heavier stencils for me?" 
The Art Teacher's mind is like a Human Holiday Chain, 
link upon link of overlapping, intertwining projects from 
Clownlike, she 


must keep four or five jumps through the chains ahead of the 
season! August finds her making false faces for the October 


Columbus Day to June Commencement! 


Halloween classes; Columbus sails blissfully forth on her 
drawing board in September, October brings the Pilgrim 
Band to view and by November first, the office desk and 
drawers and files, the Baby Grand and TV set at home are 
strewn with Santa Clauses and candy canes and Easter 
ducks hatch right out of the Shamrocks and start swimming 
forth to meet the sailboats, filled with gay May baskets and 
brilliant tulips then— Vacation gloriously free two months 
boiled down to two hours! 

Twice each week during the school year, the Art Teacher 
walks in her sleep. (Upon Monday, from 2:00 to 2:40 p.m 
is the low I.Q On Monday night, 


around 1:45 a.m ‘ the Art Teacher emerges from her bed 


class in painting) 







“Pack up your troubles” in your old pink smock and smile. 
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Requisitions are made out that first balmy week of spring. 


room, blue slipper d, blue-robed and blue lipped, goes to 
the refrigerator, removes the butter, muttering and mumbling 
softly, she fingerpaints upon the re frig rator door, all of the 
numerals from 1 to 10-——backwards. Then, quietly returns to 
her bed Upon Thursday night (Thursday being Faculty 
Meeting Day) she 


very rosy cheeke d, into the living room and automatically 


walks, blue slippered, blue-robed but 
slaps upon the nearest flat topped objec t, the duplic ate copy 
of her contract 


“There, 


room 


With two words that ar plainly audible, 
take it! ‘ she stalks majestically back to her bed 
Art Teacher is expected fo grin 
like Mona Lisa, flit gayly from class to class like Mercury, 
to do anything that can be done with eight fingers and two 
work like Hell and like it! 

How about it? You tell me and I'll tell you something 
| Am One. | Am One and | Love It! because: (Sing it) 
* O, what a glorious feeling * To snatch up a smock and 
brush, * And wash the 


bronze-tipped thrush! * See 


In conc lusion, the 


thumbs 


world in rainbows * Or create a 
forty round eyed kiddies »* 
in breezes! * Watch Childheart dreams 
unravel ¥* As “Youth” paints as it ple ases! »* Although 
one can't describe it, * My 
job beats any other job * What Is, what was, what ain't!! 


Splash snow on trees 
* Put it in song or paint 


Although your program may be a strenuous one and 
your job as an art teacher may seem a hard nut to crac k, you 
can always pick out a humorous kernel and just to see two 
eyes asparkle in the face of a young artist at work well, it 1s 
like stumbling upon twin diamonds in this foggy old world! 
let's have 


If you are not an art teacher, come on-—join up 


more folk stumbling over the paint pails! 


Marion B. A. Tubbs teaches in Canastota, New York schools 
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CROSSROADS IN 
ART EDUCATION 


HOWARD CONANT 










































Those of us who teach art are members of one of the world's 
most important professions. Art education is potentially 
the greatest asset of world civilization. It is the one medium 
of expression and communication which surpasses most 
others in its level of quality and ease of understanding 
among peoples of varied cultural and educational back- 
grounds. Yet it is, paradoxically, the one medium of com- 
munication which has been least used as a tool for improved 
| believe that you and | should work co 
operatively and diligently to understand the importance of 


the arts in the international scene. 


human relations. 


However, before we can 
effectively do this, we need to put our own professional 
house in order. 

Among professional groups of all types, art education is 
probably the most poorly organized and the least effective 
on a broad scale. Until recent years, art educators have 
met at conventions more on a social basis than a professional 
We have been reluctant to assume the militant status 
achieved by such groups as the Music Educators National 
Conference, the American Medical Association, and others. 
We are only now beginning to consider the feasibility of an 
executive secretary ML Claim aelaciiieliMattclalee 
Hon, although the 


one, 





music educators already have a Relgels 
sta located in their Washington office in ite new N E A. 


building 








Some state art teachers groups hesitate to affiliate 





with the N.A.E A for fear of losing their status and Wialte ltlen 





ness, or for other reasons. Some art educators feel that the 


N_A.E.A. has not been sufficiently militant in the past and 








join instead what they Tere lelie| Ton stom Litemuilelic avant-garde 
Committee on Art Education 





Because so many art educa- 





tors confine their activities and affiliations to a local or state 
N.A E A. and the 


Temi remetiitsltematelitelitel, group Melero] dite] for 





Polite Mel Lileli Me lilelelicie ofeinv7eia Me Lite) 


CO.A.E., ther 


every member of the eieliertiielh 


level, 











Fortunately, this situation can be corrected without 
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ized. Each state organization should affiliate with the 
appropriate regional association, such as the Eastern Arts 
Association, and through it with the National Art Education 
Associotion. The N.A.E.A., as well as national art educa- 
tion groups in other countries, should be active as affiliates 
of the recently formed International Society for Education 
Through Art. This would permit all of us as individuals, 
and all of the smaller professional groups, to be adequately 
represented on a national as well as world level. It would 
make it possible for our officers to disseminate information 
which is truly representative of our beliefs and practices. It 
would give us a united voice in both national and world 
affairs where art is concerned. 

For those people who are also interested in a less in- 
volved, less channeled organization of people with an art 
educational philosophy of militant liberalism, | recommend 
membership in the Committee on Art Education There is a 
need for both the large, representative N.A.E.A. and the 
smaller, more pioneering, more experimental C.O.A.f | 
N.A.E.A 
C.O.A.E 


An affiliation of art educators extending from the loc al, 


believe every art teacher should belong to the 


| hope many will also want to belong to th 


sectional, state, and regional organizations t the national 


and world levels would make it possible t more eHective 
ly the annual dues which all of us now pay ft 


Many of the local and secti 


several sep 
arate groups nal newsletters 
include articles which are worthy of national circulation 
News of purely local or sectional interest and organization 
notices could be confined to simpler and perhaps less fre- 


f ould 
magazine, Ar 


Significant state and regional news 
very well be included in the N.A.E.A 


Education 


quent releases 


This would make it possible not only to reduce 
publication costs but to share good ideas with people in all 
parts of the country 


By concentrating on one g 90d pro 


fessional publication it would be possible to secure the 
services of competent designers or talented members of the 
national association in order that the magazine would truly 
reflect our best efforts and teachings. 

Professional art education groups should meet in environ- 
ments where participants would be likely to gain the greatest 
professional rewards. Too many of our meetings are held in 
ormately decorated and inartistic hotels. We should make 
more use of well-designed art galleries and schools which 
have adequate exhibition and workshop facilities, even if 
it involves transportation from hotels where participants are 
quartered. In some cases it may be possible to utilize 
college dormitories during vacation periods. A change in 
the usual hotel environment may result in economies, too. 

|, for one, am happy to have representatives of the art 
materials trade meet with us at our conferences. But | be- 
lieve they should indeed meet with us, during conference 
sessions, instead of spending all of their time in the corridor 
demonstrating their wares. | believe that manufacturers’ 
exhibits should be generally limited to art materials, and 
that they should not be permitted to offer short-cut gim- 


micks, tricks, or other stereotypes which run counter to profes- 








sional teaching procedures. Only those who have had pro- 
fessional preparation should offer suggestions for the teach- 
ing of art. There are a few companies who have on their 
stalls people who are professionally prepared to conduct 
art workshops. A\s long as these people teach creatively, 
and do not insist that their product is the only one that will 
do the job, | have no objection to this limited entry of busi- 
ness into the profession of art teaching. But | feel that we 
should be militant in insisting that no activity take place 
under the auspices of an art education organization that 
cannot be endorsed by the profession. 

At educators are often criticized for their lack of knowl- 
edge of the arts as well as for their failure to participate 
actively and significantly in the arts. For example, a state- 
ment by the National Council on the Arts and Government, 
which appeared in the March 12, 1956 issue of the Con- 
gressional Record, included the following: “The teaching 
of art, unfortunately, often has to be assigned to persons 
who have not had adequate art training for this task, or who 

| believe 
Part of the 
responsibility for this state of affairs must be assumed by 
those of us who are responsible for the preparation of art 
Teachers in the field should take it upon them- 
selves to learn about the arts they teach, not only by reading 


lack the desired sensitivity and imagination.’ 


that this, to an alarming extent, is quite true. 


teachers. 


and visiting art galleries, but by actively engaging in creative 
work as well. 

lt is every bit as important for us to understand and to 
help our students understand the work of the artist as it is 
for us and them to engage in various art activities such as 
pasted paper construction, finger painting and water-color 
painting. However, | do want to stress that it is essential 
for any genuine understanding of the arts for students to 
| be- 
lieve that understandings of the arts of important contem- 
porary as well as historical artists can begin as early as the 
third grade. And if an emphasis must be given to one or the 
other because of a limited time schedule, | feel it should be 
placed on the arts of today rather than those of the past. 

Art teachers are not only vulnerable because of their 
inadequate knowledge of the arts of today and their re- 
luctance to engage actively in creative activities, but because 
of their failure to accept and implement the findings of 
scientifically conducted research in the field of art education. 
For example, it has long been known that evaluation should 
be based upon the growth of the individual, not on the basis 
of externally developed measuring devices. Yet in New 
York State, many art teachers tolerate and utilize Regent's 
tests in art which are absurd and outdated, and which do 
not trust the teacher to develop his own methods of evalua- 
tion. Many art teachers still give numerical or letter grades 
in art; although annotated records of individual growth are 
far more effective and accurate, and prove more useful to 
subsequent art teachers of the same pupil. 

Some art teachers still encourage their pupils to partici- 


engage actively and directly in creative activities 





pate in contests, even though they realize the harmful effects 






these activities have on both winners and losers. Often the 
stimulus behind contest participation is located in the prin- 





cipal’s office or in one’s status in the community for having 








had so many pupils win a gold key. To me, the awarding 
of prizes to winners of art contests on the elementary and 
secondary level is indefensible. It is harmful to children’s 
creative growth; it is unprofessional; and it is unethical. 
Nearly every art teacher is an ardent Lowenfeld disciple, 
yet there are many who have apparently failed to study his 
writings on the subject of contests in art. 

| won't do more than mention the fact, in embarrassed 
professional secrecy, that some members of our profession 
do not object to their pupils’ use of numbered painting sets, 
coloring books, predesigned craft kits, predesignéd sténcil 
patterns, and endless other devices which have been proven 


harmful to children's creative growth 










































A relatively new idea in art education, generally re- 
ferred to as art consultation, has caused us to lose consider- 
able professional ground. The extension of art education 
into the daily activities of the elementary school classroom 
has caused some art teac hers and administrators to believe 
that the elementary art room is a thing of the past To me, 
the art consultant idea implies more rather than less art 
education. It implies art education in the classroom as well 
as in the art room. It implies art education in the com- 
munity as well as in the school. Ass a result of the abortion 
of the art consultant concept, the public school architect of 
New York City recently told me that art rooms are no longer 
included in the plans of new elementary schools for that 
city. The same trend has been reported in other areas 
Seized upon as an economy measure in some localities, 
inadequately prepared classroom teachers are sometimes 
left on their own, with little or no guidance from a pro- 
fessionally prepared art teacher. | firmly believe that every 
school, elementary and secondary as well as college and 
university, should include at least one special art room; 
and that art teachers should continue to consider themselves 
art teachers. They should, of course, offer consultant activi- 
ties as a part of their program, but they should do so without 
sacrificing their status as specially prepared teachers of art 
with properly equipped art rooms. 

Finally, | would like to urge all of you to share actively 
in the recruitment of future art teachers. Recruitment should 
begin in the upper grades, should become very active in 
junior high school, and should be intensified in the senior 
high school. A 1956 survey of the art teacher needs of 
several eastern states indicated a present need for about 700 
art teachers. Each of us must actively engage in art teacher 
recruitment if all that we have been attempting to do in 
recent years is not to fall flat on its face for want of personnel 
to carry if out. 















































There is an increasing demand for college 


Many of these positions are being filled 
from the public schools. 





teachers of art. 





Who is to replace them? 








Well known in art circles, Dr. Howard Conant is chairman 
of the Department of Art Education of New York University. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


ELIZABETH SASSER 


Children discover excitement and delight in fingering ma- 
terials: soft shiny scraps, leather thongs, bits of sponge, wire, 
glassy marbles. Pasting these contrasts together to make 
a collage is an adventure in texture. Once made, the path 
of yarn between the sea shell and across the lumps of an 
egg carton is pleasing to look at and fun to touch, but it 
is finished. Why not try collage creatures on a stick? 

fantastic puppets that can growl and rattle and dance when 
the stick is wiggled! These products of a vivid imagination 
may be grotesque and horrible, elegant and beautiful. 
What materials are needed to make texture creatures? 
Cardboard or corrugated paper, scissors, paste, coat-hanger 
wire or small dowel sticks to support the puppets, then the 
scrap bag filled with colored bits of paper and cloth, tinsel, 
foil, wallpaper, wire, ribbon, pieces of screen or mesh, cello- 
phane, feathers, fall leaves, ping-pong balls, felt, paper 
flowers, rubber bands, tiny bells, sawdust, shavings, all of 
the delightful textures that intrique the mind and hands 
When the puppet characters are finished it is fun to tell about 
the marvelous attributes, capacities, and deeds of these 
They may be spooks dancing across the 
puppet stage to the eerie notes of “A Night on Bald Moun 
tain’’; or ‘Creatures from Outer Space”’ presented in a play, 


imaginary beings 


written to describe the curious worlds from which they come 


Dr. Elizabeth Sasser is associate professor, department of 
architecture and allied arts, Texas Technological College. 


Hand puppets representing creatures from “outer space” are great fun when imagination and texture combine their forces. 
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ELTON M. DAVIES Inexpensive fluid plastic, called polyester resin, : 
is far more flexible and versatile than other forms : 
of plastic. It has a potential for creative work : 

ASSISTED BY SAMUEL P. RICHARDSON _ in the art program that has barely been recognized. 





Fluid plastic as a creative medium 


In our desire to bring new materials into the art experience 





of young people, we sometimes overlook the vital questions 
(1) Do these materials stimulate creative imagination? 
(2) Have they possibilities which invite developing experi- 
ment in several directions? Solid plastic, which at first 
stirred general enthusiasm as a “new medium," does not 
always stand the scrutiny of this question. When used alone 
its possibilities are extremely limited; it is a challenge to the 
technician, but hardly to the creator, of whatever age level. 
Fluid plastic, or polyester resin, which is now generally 
available on the market, is a different matter. Its possibilities 
in certain directions seem practically endless. 

To take one example: A group of boys and girls of junior 
high school age in our observation school had been working 
with simple mosaics, and were faced with the problem of 
using materials like colored glass in such a way as to exploit 
to the full the beauty of their translucency. A transparent 
background and a transparent cement were needed. The 
problem was solved by lining shallow box covers with metal 
foil, making sure that there were no leaks. The corners were 
the chief problem, but we found that rubber cement would 
make these seepage-proof. Translucent materials such as 
glass and gelatine paper were then placed on the foil in the 
box bottom and moved about until a desired grouping or 
picture had been created. Next a thin layer of polyester 
resin was poured in. In two hours the polyester had set, and 
the tinfoil could be stripped of from a solid transparent 
panel, in which the translucent materials, firmly embedded, 
shone like jewels by transmitted light 

This project was then combined with a field trip to the 
beach, from which the boys and girls brought back stones, 
shells, sand and beach grasses. They experimented with 
these in the panels, and discovered that many shells are 
translucent, but that flat pebbles have silhouette value only 
It was quickly seen that the texture of the foil backing was 
faithfully reproduced by the polyester panel. So the panel 
could be textured by texturing the foil beforehand, by 


Panel by Mary Lou Osborn, tenth grade, Oakland Technical 
High School. Samuel P. Richardson was the art teacher. 
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Roger Flint, tenth grade student at the Oakland Technical High School, shows his panel with design embedded in plastic. 


Paul Shiras, 12, prepares plastic mixture, left and above. 


The author acknowledges the valuable assistance of Samuel 
P. Richardson, who tested procedures described in his art 
classes; and Penny Dhaemers, who took photographs shown 
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Sue Malamuth, age 14, pours polyester resin, left, to embed translucent materials shown in completed panel at right. The 
box-cover form was lined with metal foil and corners made seepage-proof with rubber cement. Foil is stripped when set. 


smoothing it, crinkling it, or rubbing it on a rough surface with poster paint. Experiment also showed that holes could 
like grained wood or cement. In order that the finished be drilled in the panel corners, for hanging without frames 
panels could be hung in a window, broad frames, cut with Some months later the same project was explored on a 


stencil knives, were made of corrugated board and painted more mature level in a tenth grade art class at Oakland 


Bertha Hayes, age 14, prepares her panel in the observation school of the California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 








Technical High School. Here the problem was fo create a 
design, the areas being composed of translucent materials 
within the boundaries of a solid wooden frame. Frame and 
design elements were laid on acetate paper Fresh clay was 
pressed around the outside of each frame to prevent seepage 
of the polyester when poured. The students found that line 
drawings made on rice paper showed up beautifully in the 
polyester, the rice paper itself practically disappearing 
Polyester resin is much less expensive than sheet plastics, 


and, unlike solid plastic, requires no costly equipment 


From a gallon, which sells at between six and seven dollars, 


about seven square feet \4 inch thick can be poured For 
small panels Le inch is sufficient. It is easy to use Simply 
pour out the honey like resin into a measuring vessel, stir in 
a correct proportion of the fluid catalyst which accompanies 
each purc hase of resin, and pour the mixture into a flat, very 
shallow mold lined with foil or acetate paper You have 
half an hour before it begins to set. In the setting process 
heat is generated. The material then becomes rubbery, 
and can be trimmed with a knife. Then it sets rock hard 
In this state it can, if desired, be filed, sanded, or drilled 


When using polyester resin protect all working surfaces with 


‘ 


newspaper. A can of acetone should be handy asa solvent 


Elton M. Davies is director of teacher education at well- 
known California College of Arts and Crafts, in Oakland. 


Panel at left by Gayl Pruitt, 15; right by Bob Zager, 12. 
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A Chicago high school student exhibits a fine feeling for texture and pattern in this painting with inside-outside theme. 


INSIDE AND QUT 


EDNA MADSEN 


Houses sketched in the neighborhood came to life 
when children turned them inside out in paintings. 
A Chicago art supervisor tells us how the inside- 


outside paintings became a good project in design. 


kate FON 


5 


IN ONE PICTURE 


“Let's go real modern this time and make something you 
don't see on the street, said an enterprising adolescent to 
his fellow students in an art class The students had made 
little pencil drawings of ne ighborhood houses on a nice day 
when they sketched outside They brought them to class, 
pinned them on the bulletin board and were having a class 


What use could be made of the se little sket« hes ; 


¢ | 
ome were architectural looking, others were like primitive 


discussion 
abstractions They offered a beginning lor a painting pro; 
ect What sort of a painting would grow out of this study 


" ‘4 | 
of houses ? In order to make our paintings interesting, we 
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should put people in them,”’ said an enthusiastic young lady 
“What are houses and buildings without the people who 
live in them,” she added. “But how can you show both the 
inside and the outside of a house in one painting,’ ques 
tioned a puzzled student. ‘That's easy,’ added another 
“Start with a group of people some place near the center 
of the picture and then add a few enclosing lines which 
would suggest the structure of the house. Just imagine the 
walls are transparent. You may add some people outside, 
too, if you wish. But, first of all, let's make a list of all the 
things you might be doing inside your house—activities 
which would make an interesting picture," he continued 
The class offered many suggestions. The list included 
eating breakfast in the kitchen, making candy or popping 
corn in the kitchen, making a cake, roasting a turkey, greet- 
ing some friends at the door, playing with the dog, looking 
at TV, practicing new dance steps, sewing on my new dress, 
trying on a new hat, washing the windows, entertaining 
some friends, reading the newspaper, darning socks, primp- 
ing up fora date, straightening up my room, putting up cur- 
tains, washing dishes, taking a piano lesson, baby-sitting 
for a neighbor, making model airplanes, doing my home- 
work at my desk, serving dinner to the family, and polishing 


furniture. The picture was not limited to ‘interior activities,” 
the students added outside activities as well, such as 
sprinkling the lawn, shoveling the snow, trimming bushes, 
cutting the grass, planting flowers, playing in the street and 
walking down the street. 

Such activities, and many others, could be used for ‘‘sub 
ordinate interests However, the dominant part of the design 
included one or more ‘‘outside activity groups’ located 
close to the center of the picture. In order to keep interest 
within the picture, the students were careful to have the 
people walk “into the picture’ rother than ‘‘out of the pic 
ture.’ The ‘‘structural house lines’ helped enclose these 
dominant activity groups and strengthened the compositions 
Architectural details such as roofs, windows, doors, porches, 
etc., added interest to the compositions and helped fill up 
vacant spaces. Particular attention was called to the pattern 
seen in roof shingles, rows of bricks, wallpaper, rugs, furni- 
ture, etc. The students realized that patterned areas were 
complemented with plain areas in order to produce good 
designs. The results were interesting. The paintings were 
modern in the sense that the designs did not reflect a realistic 
interpretation of what the students saw They used their 
imaginations and redesigned nature according to the fun 
damental principles of design. They had a lot of fun doing 


it, too, because it was a new approach, to an old lesson 


Edna Madsen is supervisor of art in the Chicago schools. 


Inside-outside paintings by Chicago high school students 
made good use of sketches made in the neighborhood while 
providing opportunities for ingenuity in the compositions. 
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PERSONALITY DOLLS 
FROM PAPIER-MACHE 


ZULA M. KNIGHT 








Fifth grade children of the Whiteface Independent School 
had fun making personality dolls in a variation of the 
usual papier-mache process Figures were developed in 
papier-mache ona flat paper surface, cut out when dry, and 
Here's how to do it On a 
piece of newspaper or a large sheet of manila paper draw 


A figure 


dressed to suit the occasion 


an outline of the body in any position desired 








Place a pan 


about twelve inches high is easiest to handle 


of wallpaper paste nearby with a pile of torn newspaper 


ready for use Pieces about six inches by one inch work 
well, although shorter and longer pieces may be used wher 
they seem to fit Dip each piece of paper into the past 7 


wipe oH the exce ss, and place over figure outline Do not 


press too hard A little ove rlapping and ¢ rushing 16s Gor d 
Apply several laye Ss, shaping with the finge rs and round 
ing up from the edges Set aside to 


When the figure is 


dry about 24 hours 
pertectly dry it may be cut from the 
sheet of paper just as you would cut a pictur from a maga 
zine. No armatures are needed, and you have a delightful 
doll tor many uses It may then be dressed with lightweight 
C loth, crepe paper, construction paper, yarn, beads, and so 
on Features and hair may be added or painted in later 
The dolls may be used in murals, posters, displays, as stick 


puppets, and for many other uses in correlated activity 


Zula M. Knight teaches art in the filth and sixth grades 
of the Whiteface Independent School in Whiteface, Texas 
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CRAYON ENCAUSTIC 


NEVIN MEINHARDT 


In our efforts to use crayons creatively we sometimes over 
look the possibilities in the old broken ones which can be 
found in nearly every classroom Crayons are sometimes 
melted in a pan and applied with a brush to a cardboard 
type material. Also the point of the crayon may be heated 
There 


are some dangers with the use of an open flame ora pan of 


and applied as dots similar to a pointillist's painting 


molten wax in the classroom, however The following 
method for crayon encaustic eliminates the usual dangers 
and olers an interesting way to make use of usually dis 
carded crayons This procedure is well adapted to abstract 
design and semirealism, and is an excellent aid in getting 
the students to ‘loosen up'' since it allows for little detail work 

An electric hot plate 1S used, covered with a quarter inch 
sheet of asbestos The asbestos plate should be large enough 
to cover the heated area of the hot plate It allows the heat 
to penetrate but will not burn, and it acts as a support for 
the work Sheet asbestos, because of its good working 
surface and noncombustibility, is the material upon which 
is done 


the actual work 
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It is inexpensive and can be 














The electric hot plate is covered with a quarter-inch sheet 


of asbestos. Crayon is applied to the thin asbestos on top. 


purchased at hardware stores 


As thin as a light cardboard, 
it has an interesting texture In cutting it to the size intended 
for the design or picture at least one-inch margin should be 
allowed on all sides Preliminary sketching may be done 
with a blunt crayon before the heat is applied, but a crayon 
or pencil with a sharp point would damage the asbestos 


After the sketch has been completed, 


sheet asbestos on the asbestos plate and turn on the 


surface place the 
heat 
Start to work when the plate is warm 

The crayon 1s held like a pencil in applying color. To 
obtain brilliant colors which will not blend, the finished area 
should be moved further from the heat after the crayon has 
More subtle and blended colors result if th 


work is left over the heat for a longer period 


been applied 
Prolonged 
heating will, however, burn out the colors and should be 
avoided 


wax crayons 


Pressed crayons do not melt or blend as well as 
If desired, some detail may be added with 
India ink and brush after the work has cooled 

Nevin Meinhardt is in his first year of art teaching at 
North Allegheny Joint Schools, located near Pittsburgh 
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rocky personalities 


SISTER M. THARSILLA, C.D.P 


A large decorated rock being used asa paperweight on the 
teacher's desk attracted the attention of the students and 
the spark of interest was lighted sy the next arts and crafts 
period, rocks and more rocks of all shapes and sizes were 


collected by the children 


in their natural 


Interesting forms were recognized, 
A pre-class rock 


cleaning session was held, and other necessary materials 


even colorless state 
assembled for what was to become a most enjoyable and 
satisfying experience for the group There were tempera 
paints, brushes, cans with water, mixing tins, clear varnish, 
varnish brushes, and newspapers to cover tables and desks 
Rocks which were to become paperweights were selected 
for appropriate weight and stability when placed on a flat 
sur'ace. Others were to be transformed into tiny decorative 
polychrome sculptures composed of one or several rocks as 


the artists decided rock 


The imagination now took over, as students studied the 


Still others became paintings 
natural forms from every possible angle to see what could 
be seen. “This is the funniest building | have ever seen 
| found a Madonna in my rock What a strange animal 
This looks like a bug from Mars.” 


mass suggested an imaginary fish 


For some the unidentified 
for others, buildings or 
all in rocks 


figures. There were even fantastic ship designs 


How to obtain the right color for depicting creatively 
what had been visualized through the eyes of the imagina 
tion became the next step for solution How can | mix 
What colors make brown ? How can | get blue 


Mine will have bright red in it My mother 


gray? 


areen ? 
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Rocky personalities by children attending St. Martin Hall, 
elementary demonstration school, School of Education, Our 
Lady of the Lake College; located at San Antonio, Texas 






/ 





will get my roc k when it is finished Dad will get min 


I'm going to paint roc ks for gilts The lady next door gave 


me these rocks and wants a painted rock in exchange 
After a brief disc ussion of imaginary ¢ olor sche mes with 
those who needed help, experiments were made and thx 


necessary colors produc ed Dec orations appear d in gail Y 
colored motifs of straight lines, 


blotches One 


longer rocks but became animals stalking ina jungle 


curves, dots, circl s, and just 


idea led to another as the rocks 


were n 
tarm 


yard pets, funny ¢ lowns, favorite Madonnas, and spooks 


of “rocky 


| 
was the application of a coat of clear varnish 


just to mention a few Last st pin the pr »duction « 


personalities 


as protection for the paint The bottoms also received a 
coat when they wer dry Soon the creations were on parads 
for teachers and friends Common rocks acquired new 


meaning and dignity through their art 


Author directs art program, Our Lady of the Lake College 

































































picked 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenize d lead holds al needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


TEANUS} 
drawing pencils 


VENI PEN & PEN 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


United Nations A very useful and handy 
booklet giving some interesting facts about 
the United Nations as well as information 
on United Nations services and a variety of 
audio-visual materials and publications of 
general interest is available for the nominal 
price of 25 cents. The booklet is entitled 
How to Find Out About the United 
Nations and those wishing to obtain 
copies may send 25 cents to International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 


Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27,N.Y 


Printmaker |his new item is a completely 
self-contained press that will handle the 
three basic printing processes required by 
the graphic artist: etching-drypoint, relief 
printing (wood-block, linoleum cut, type) 
and the lithograph. The change-over from 
one process to another is accomplished very 
simply by interchanging the upper roller 
which takes but a few minutes. Manufac 
tured by Craftools, Inc., 401 Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y., the ‘'Printmaker’’ is 
designed to withstand the constant use re 
quired in school graphic arts departments 
occupational therapy shops and art studios 
For a free folder giving complete information 
about this multi purpose press, write the 


manufacturer for the ‘‘Printmaker’’ folder 


Teaching Career [he US. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
recently published an interesting booklet 
entitled, Teaching as a Career. Of primary 
interest to young people considering prep 
aration for teaching, the well-written booklet 
gives helpful, factual information on the 
teaching profession. It sketches the duties, 
requirements opportunities, satisfactions 
and annoyances in teaching as a lifework 
it shows teaching areas having a shortage 
or oversupply of teachers; tabulates salary 
schedules for the states and in other ways 
offers a much needed service to those look 
ing for basic information on the teaching 
profession and its possibilities. For your copy 
of the booklet, simply send 15 cents to 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 

and ask for copy of ‘Teaching as a Career.’ 


good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


“OPEEDBA|| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OlL INKS 
excellent low-cost value 
powerful chuck 
¢ hand-ground steel cutters 
¢ Speedball Press and Brayers 
¢ free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
vamden 1, New Jersey 
' ct 


AWARD 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels There's one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 
Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges 


NAME 


CITY ‘ZONE STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


~Drakentel 
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—Lellored i Hants Series 
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Low. 4 ast AcK DRAWING INKS 


for every graphic need 


with the quality and performance only the name HIGGINS can assure! 


| SOTO. @ ticcins 











a , = have used 4415 
i and 4425, now ask your 
o! dealer for 4445 and 4445 
i 
4415—HIGGINS 4425—HIGGINS 4435—HIGGINS 4445—HIGGINS Made in the 
i 
i AMERICAN AMERICAN ACETATE INK SUPER BLACK same tradition a 
INDIA INK INDIA INK Waterproof Waterproof . ‘ : ’ The basic 
' Waterproof | Non- Waterproof Black Drawing Ink they furnish .. -ie 
! Black | Black (Soluble) laa 
1 The International | For fine line work - ore 1 on F A high intensity ink a compicte Since 
“ | Standard of | and washes. } plastec fi wt for art work with answer 1680 
ic i Excellence. For Removable from I ater-repelient brush and pen. 
i general use. plastic film by water.| ° rafting surfaces to modern 
1 a * . . graphic 
f HIGGINS INK CO, INC. Baoontyy, new yous 


needs. 





SY LIKE 
ALPHACOLOP 
BRILLIANTS 
BECAUSE THEYRE SO 
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Brilliants - 











\ ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
Q AND SUPERVISORS 








BECAUSE: 
--A<.- THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


Ze The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated color instantly release strong, 

















opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 





brush. Use more water if transparency is 








desired. And they ere easy to apply to 











almost any surface—paper, acetate glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 
























.NO ADVANCE PREPARATION 


‘ 
A 

af Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing to spoil 
‘ 








+ No tedious clean-up when the class period is ended 





















= -24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 
Pleasing sets of 24,12, 8 and 4 colors, and in 
INDIVIDUAL color cakes, REGULAR and 
“BIGGIE” Size 


‘ 














WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR 
“TEST” SAMPLE 


One Regular Size Brilliant, plus 
full information, sent FREE to 
teachers 



























ACTUAL 
SIZE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Menutacturers of: Chalkboord + Chalk - 
Erasers + Art Material » Maps + Globes 
















ITEMS OF INTEREST Conines 


Glazing Help Those looking for helpful 
information on basic glazing techniques will 
be interested in two books offered by the 
authors and publisher, Ceramic Enterprises, 
322 Riverbank, Wyandotte, Michigan. The 
first, entitled “Art Glazing Techniques,” 
gives ten glazing methods suitable for the 
classroom: hints on the preparation of 
glazes, their application, ways to combine, 
decoration suggestions, and other informa- 
tion the teacher will find useful. Large illus 
trations show finished pieces and proce 
dures. The second book, called ‘Teachers 
Guide Book," gives basic planning ideas 
for each glazing technique covered in the 
companion book. For more information, 
including prices of these books, simply write 
Ceramic Enterprises at the above address 


Storage Cabinets hose needing extra 


storage space in art rooms may be interested 





in the line of versatile cabinets pictured 
here. They are available in 24, 36 and 
48 inch lengths and may be installed singly 
or nested, providing plenty of extra area for 
supplies. A bulletin (form 600-A10) illus 
trating various uses of the cabinets as well 
as dimensions and application information 
is available by writing the manufacturer, 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products 
American Air Filter Co., 215 Central Ave 
Louisville, Ky 


Chemical Plating Method A new, low 
cost, nonelectrical method of silver plating 
copper is announced by The Copper Shop 
Division of Immerman and Sons, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Called ‘Sil-plate,”’ the material is 
applied in liquid form simply by swabbing 
the surface to be plated with a cotton ap 
plicator or brush that has been immersed in 
the solution, and a uniform layer of real 
silver is deposited on the copper wherever 
it is touched by the wet applicator. This 
plating solution comes in a choice of bright 
or dark silver and will retain its color in 
definitely when protected with a layer of 
easily applied, ‘‘Permacote,"’ another prod 
uct of the Copper Shop For additional 
information and prices, write directly to 
Ihe Copper Shop Dept. (SA), 1812 
East 13th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SAY YOU SAW ‘T IN SCHOOL ARTS 























GRUMBACHER 
“6851” 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 





casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


patnting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end”... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 


Size: Vy Y, SP V4 
r | 


Hair Lenat PI I'/g Va 1/3 
~ Each: 33 38 48 55 .66 
% 1 
1%e 1's 
95 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


























472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N.Y. 








B & | Manvlacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 










POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 





before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere Ideal for schools and 


home ceramic studios 


FEATURES NEVER BEFort 


DESIGNED FOR scion ust 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 


recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


. or write for complete literature 

















11 minutes 

16mm sound-color 
Sale $100.00 
Rent $5.00 DIRECTED BY REINO RANDALL Associate Professor of Art Central Washington College 

for 3 day period 
Order Today! 











OTHER FILMS 
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BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 Delongpre Avenue ¢ Hollywood 28, California 














NEW! PAPER FIGURES ART FOR 


Photographs throughout the book show YOUNG AMERICA 
7 a A valuable contribution in the field of art edu how to make human and animal form f 


cation. Offers a complete analysis of a critical paper, many with moving heads, arms and 





lext and reference book for b ning 


high school art classe h momie 
period of learning years ynior high school legs Detailed drawings simply written classé and thers where art i ught 
Treats such vital factors a physical and mental instructions nuggestions for the children Acctiviti« include automobils aicralt 


that are basic for classroom us« 
development; need for social contacts. coordi 4 4 


nation with all school and life activities Pauli & Mitzit 2 $2.00 


careers 


animals and cartoons as well as painting 
culpture, and many form | industrial 


in art; the creative use of art applied to the per r everyday” art, Empha my af 


son; school, home and community. Detailed NEW! PAPER SCULPTURE ?'<istive ar activities, but includ 
consideration is given also to the art teacher's AND CONSTRUCTION 1)" eave oes 
problems. Based partly on study of three-dimen Nicholas et al $3.20 

Me sional student art on a Ford Foundation Fellow Covers materials and tool . “<<< 

ship Illustrated with student art production planning and enlarging de 


signs decorative forms, us« 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
1666 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Mlinois 


New-1957 Reed $4.80 


of cellophane , papirer-mac he 
and newspaper tubes, Also send Early Adolescent Art 
f duc atior 


Children's Art Educatior 


inc ludes Cc hildren’: c lassroom 





work, flags, baskets, dolls, et« 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION tells how to give paper ches 


Pape ‘ I igui 
acter. Over 100 illustration 








Miller $1.50 





Paper Sculpture and 
( 


onstructior 


leaching art to children for classroom teachers. art Art for Young America 


teachers, consultants, parents and administrators! COLOURED 
PAPER WORK 
Roseaman $1.15 


Coloured Paper Work 
Contains reports on actual classroom experiences New Colour Cut 
explains approach of experienced teachers grade 


by-grade. Actual children’s art products illustrate NEW COLOUR CUTS 
the experiences. Many problems are met by this McLeish $1.85 


book such as how to arouse interest in art « xpres 


a 
+ enclosed 


Send ( OD Send for bre 


owen By faeee 





$i0n how to achieve results with creative growth Name 


in children through art; how to judge children’s art SEND FOR 


products on their own level, etc Also includes a 30-DAY FREE 
practical presentation of art materials and media 
EXAMINATION 


School 


Address 


ylote 





ew-1957 Knudsen & Christensen . $4.80 








Open ' rt ITEMS OF INTEREST conines 
new doors ’ Mn Soap Sculpture [he 30th Annual Soap 


t : Sculpture Project has recently been an- 


nounced by the sponsors, Proctor and 
Gamble, and National Soap Sculpture 


° f Committee, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
creative *: N. Y. As a stimulus to artistic endeavor 
: this project is open to amateurs in public, 


activities ; . S i a private and parochial schools _— ve 


inclusive), and is held each year 
are given in the form of government bonds 
contributed by the Proctor and Gamble Co 


; , ~ : 2 j s f Cincinn th, Ohio Entries will be judged 
oo with the super-safe, , by a Da teadtiied jury of art pire 
portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 


This real, professional-type jig saw works saws to center of 30” circle. Light 
wonders in the classroom. It stimulates weight (12 Ibs.) but powerful, it's bs 
young minds, releases new creative ideas the only low cost, quality electric <p 
keeps the class bubbling with enthusiasm Jig Saw suitable for use in the el 
Even the pupil who's usually allthumbs | ementary, junior and senior high 
can turn out projects on a Dremel Moto school aioe The table also c. wor 
4 ypecially designed blade 
Jig Saw. In fact,a Dremel is so safe and tilts 45° forbevel cutting. A unique guard protects young fingers 
simple to operate that third-graders have 3-way blade holder permits cutting Medel 15 15” throat 
mastered it in any direction handles any Cuts to center of 30” circle 
The specially designed blade guard length wood $29.95 
provides complete protection. It's portable Actually, the Dremel outperforms Model 8 8” throat 
easy to move from roomtoroom. Rubber many higher-priced jig saws. Ask Cuts to center of 16” circle 
suction cups eliminate bolting to a table tor a demonstration when you visit $23.50 
The Dremel Moto-JigSawispoweredby — your hardware or hobbycraft store 
a real rotary motor not a vibrator. Itcuts Then include a onal Moto-Jig 
woodupto1)” thick, plastics, lightmetals, Saw on your next requisition 


Write today for booklet on Dremel NEW! Exciting pack 
tools for classroom use and interesting * ets contain- 
« aticle on how third-graders actually ing suggested ideas for a 


used a Dremel Moto- jig Saw wide variety of classroom 


activities in wood 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 277C Racine, Wisconsin 


Actual scene from third grade classroom Blanks for entering this year's contest are 


available by writing to the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, at the above address 





Prices include rotary 


Filmstrip Projector A new 500-watt 
projector for both single and double-frame 


filmstrips and 2x2 slides has been an 





nounced by Bell & Howell Company for 
school, church and industrial use. Called 
the Specialist, it provides a bright, uniform 
picture on the screen and extremely low 
film plane temperatures when operated out 
of the case. When used in the airflow 
" I qd 1 case, a ‘wind tunnel cooling’ system re- 
O nN t know how duces the temperature another nine degrees 

Easy to use, the Specialist has clear-cut 
operating instructions and a sketch of the 

yt eve Py ¢ aught S cho O L film path permanently mounted on a plate 


on the side. See your visual aid dealer or 
. Write: Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
without a Mar sh 7 7 Road, Chicago 45, Ill. for further details 
He ri t — p O - nt Pp e nN m " Study Conference he 1957 Study Con 


ference of the Association for Childhood 
Education International (ACEI) will be held 
(Teacher) in Los Angeles, California, April 21-26 
That All Children May Learn’ is the 
theme of this 5-day meeting of teachers 





school administrators, parents, and others 
concerned with children ages 2-12 
General sessions will feature speakers of 


importance in the fields of child develop- 





ment, child welfare, and education. Visits 
in schools, child care centers, and recreation 
Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self 
contained, instant-drying, water 
proof and smearproof en ink be made in conjunction with the work of 


centers in the Greater Los Angeles area will 


colors available. No. 1 Set contains study groups on subjects of interest to regis 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points at trants There will be opportunities to consult 
art supply, school, stationery and h h kind 
department stores, $3.25 with authorities on nursery indergarten, 
primary, and intermediate schools; church 
FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter schools. teacher education 


The Conference 
ing.’ Write today! 


isopen toall people concerned with children 
MARSH COMPANY, 32 MARSH BLDG. BELLEVILLE, ILI For further details write ACEI, 1200 
iid etal PL OA Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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x-acto 


knives & tools 
for every handicraft 
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end 25¢ for latest issue of 

HANDICRAFT TOOLS 

und PROJECT GUIDE” 
by X-acto 


‘ fhe.) 48 89 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, N.Y 



















IN 4X1” TUBES 


WEISER 


— AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists' Pigment 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors 


Red Magenta Greet 
Purple Yellov White 
Orange Brow Black 
lurquoise (Light B Dark Blu 


WEBER WHITE SURFACE 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest q 


tality n 


, 
block with a white irlace a asy t iraw on at 


. 
paper 


In all popular es fi 2x35° to Yuli 

~ . . ‘ 
F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 
St. Louis 1, Mo 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 












do you see 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


regularly ? 















If not, why not subscribe? You'll have your 
personal copy ready to help you every 
Ten issues, $6.00 


month of the school year 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 


to your next requisition for supplies 







Accep 


It is almost like painting with Lipstick in VARIOUS COLORS|! 
INTRODUCTORY SET OF 25 SENSATIONAL 
NEW CRAY-PAS COLORS AND BEAUTIFUL 


COLOR-ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET Showing How to Use 



























range 








SCHOOL ARIS 
173 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





Please send me the next 10 





ssues of School Arts 









Send Bi Er sed 46.0 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT 







Street 












Ochre 
Gre y Rose, Violet Pale Blue 


marine Blue 


CRAY-PAS 


Distributed in U.S.A. by 
SANFORD INK CO. 


Bellwood, Illinois 


Orange, Pale ‘ 
Dark Brown 
Yellow Green, Green 
Grey Gre y (sreen Black 


Pp 


¢ White, Yellow 
0 ORS ange Yellow, Yellow 
range, Pale Brown, Brown, 
Vermilion, Red, Rose Pink 
Deep Green, Blue. Ultra 


beautitu 


© Now your classes can make drawings with 
the brilliance of oil paints 


e They can mix color on 


paper without 


muddying 


© Dustless no fixative s needed 


IN SETS OF 12,16 OR 25 


THE SANFORD INK CO 


Bellwood, Minors 


ease send me a toductory set ew CRAY 


et Showing How to Use | 





















UNEQUALLED FOR PERFORMANCE 
FLOQUIL COLORMASTER KIT 


with a thousand 
uses 


Indispensable to all teachers for 
quick, clean posters signs flashcards 
graphs drawings sketches, etc. 


This economical, necessary Kit 

partment. Practical, useful, handy and compact 

Contains 8 brilliant instant drying, Dri-Ink colors, 
8 wide-width felt nib applicators with handles 

Only $3.75 

Other FLOQUIL Products: 

FLO-PAQUE~— America's 

most versatile colors. A 

completely new conception 

in color. Fast drying-pig- 

mented for all purposes and 

all surfaces 

Decorates 

anything from 

fabrics to fig 

COLORMAGTER KIT unnes Easier 

to use. More durable. Washable. Apply free 

brush, with stencils, etc. 31 beautiful, light-fast 

intermixable colors. Large handy Kit (10 colors 


with glaze and solvent) Only $3.75 


FLO-PAQUE GILT COLORS 17 true sparkling, 
non-tarnishable metallic colors. Kit Only $4.25 


Money back guarantee on all Floquil products 


is a portable art de 


> - 


lS 


Send your order today or write for literature to 


FLOQUIL DEPT. SA-2 


COBLESKILL, N. Y 


PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors’’ 


TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
GLAZES 


“Innumerable glaze combinations” 


» TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


"Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes” 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome's 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successtul 
school ceramic art program. 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 


ya 11 West Slaus a) Ave | os An yeles 47 Calif 


unique sculpture medium 


When combined with any of these 





fillers: beach sand, earth, sawdust 
common clay, even some cereals 
it is the cheapest permanent mod 
eling medium for classroom use 
Requires no finishing process. Cat 
shown, formed over soft-drink bot- 
tle. Send for free idea folder. 50 
pounds with fillers makes 100 
pounds SCULP-SAND _ $10.85 
Limited offer for teachers 

SEND $1 FOR TRIAL KIT 


New York 36 


304 W. 42nd St., 








HANDCRAFT IDEAS GALORE 


a our calalog 


iting iriety of Craftwares with unlimited 


des 1 and decorative possibilities for your use and satisfac 


7 0-P CRAFT (O°. 


copres 
enamet 
supprement 


FREL 


© Shapes © Jewelry Find- 
ings © Enamels (In shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
© Kilns © Exclusive |m- 








ported Tools 


THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 


‘Everything For The Artist’’ 
Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 

Mail to 


Dept. SA-3 
INSTRUCTORS 


144-Page 
CATALOG 











Select Your Own 


PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 
earings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 5 OF TkOi "86, “Mice 


\ 


the MOST complete penery 
catalog of ceramic » Covamecs 
supplies ever published! 


Profusely illustrated includes 

hundreds of items for better pot 

tery making. Features the newest 

clays, over 300 glazes, 37 elec- 

tric kilns, potter's wheels, moulds, 

tools, brushes, numerous acces- 

sories. Includes photos of over 

100 examples of fine pottery- 

ware as ideas Send for your copy today 
FREE to teachers and schools write on school letterhead 

Others please send 25¢ to cover tage and handli 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 195 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 


ful Studios & ‘atalog 





37 COLOR SAMPLES GLASS OR TILE--$1.00 
IMPORTED htalian Ceramic Tile 
sheets $1.45 to $5.00, Ye sheets 87¢ to 
$3.00. each 2¢ to 4¢ 
write 
for particulen on 
gloss and 
supplies 
FREE Enamel, 
and Ceramic 
Catalogues 











CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
fully illustrated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 

FREE if reqvened on cho 


(OTHERS BSc) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


517¢ asvensiog DRIVE, DAYTON 5 HIO 


| letterhead 


MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM 


A 20” four-harness jack type table loom easily converted into 
foot power. It takes the space of one loom only but allows two 
of more persons to weave interchangeably on their individual 


pieces 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. Snelling Ave St. Paul 13, Minn 


ORIENTAL BUTTERFLIES 


12 Rare Different, $1.00 postpaid 
Exquisite colors All specimens pressed open, for 
immediate mounting 
R. T. WATERS (pirect impor! 
1383-95 E. 26 St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y 











TWO BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS FREE TO TEACHERS 


Cc LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, t 
@ um, copper, foi! piece 


METALCRAFT 
1.C. LARSON C0. Dept. 6510, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago. III 





CATALOG. Make alumir 


What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every | 


craft need. Leathercalt, Metalcrafts 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-3 


SAX BROS., Inc. 111 N. 3rd St 


Milwaukee 3, Wis 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 
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BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE * QUICK-DRYING 
OPAQUE * PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 
WATER SOLUBLE INK for w 
OIL BASE INK for w 
10 SHADES + Fully filled 


TALENS & SON, INC. UNION, N. J. 





to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools | sup 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





More than se 
instructs 


that your 


ven gener 
nh C rattsu 
grandparent 


they were in school 
All Crattint-Devoe S 


smooth clear 


the same scientific exacts 


even the most advance 


I ver ct i package 


includes a tine-quality | 
moist or dry color cak 
Your best a 

O insist t 


lor over two 


Write on your sche 


brilliant 


Illustrated: Set No. 122 


lor cakes and brush, list price, 60¢ 


itions ol Ichildren have received basic art 


t-Devoe School Water Color Its ery likel 


ised Craltint-Devoe artist materials when 


chool Water Colors are non-toxic uniforml 


intermix perfectly! Formulated with 


cs iS the best artists color periect tor 


d work! 


d in a metal box with mixing palette lid and 


rush. Choice of five inexpensive set emi 
< 
of obtaining the finest School Water Color 


the Craftint-Devoe name the standard 


ol letterhead for FREE, 160-page 


>. 46 Artists’ Materials Catalogue 


a 
THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 1615 C€ 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


OLLAMER AVENUE CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 








ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!) 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Iimmerman & Sons * Dept. 158 
1812 East 13th * Cleveland 14, Ohle 








SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 
exotic materials * ebony * ivory * curiosa 


JEWELRY FINDINGS, UNUSUAL SUPPLIES 


sam kramer 





CATALOG 25¢ 


Dept. SA, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11.N_Y 


EASY SHOPPING FOR 


Come to a specialist for t ‘ oterials o 
plies for metalcrafts Enamels and er 
fits for making the popular new jewels y M 


sheets, cwcles vals and wire ver beads 


utfits: New catalog tree! , il arts and 
teachers if requested on sch 
Sch Arts ave tin 
source one order’ shops 


faction guaranteed 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.I. 
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PRIMA TMAK 


This 

isa 
complete - ..,., 
graphic .« »~ 
a. oe ee 


nything to 
are with the wonderful 


CRAFTOC PRINTMAKE® 





“SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 


ond relief printing 


' 
shop! For details, write Dept $A 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


"2 BROADWAY NEW YORR NY 
. 
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Creative Development Thrives 
in Arts and Crafts Rooms 


Planned and Equipped by WECHTIICAL 




















telat uillimallin 










































































Small arts and crafts rooms need careful design to utilize every inch of space. The 
TECHNICAL plan above shows an ideal arrangement for 12 students. And, with 
PeECHNICAL’S flexibility of equipment and layout, this same room can easily accom- 
modate up to 20 students—a 66% increase in capacity with working, storage, 
clean-up and seating facilities for all. 




























for the large room 



























































For multi-purpose arts and crafts departments in the large school, TECHNICAL 
suggests this idea for added efficiency. The fixed storage areas, display cases and 
sinks are around the room's perimeter, leaving the center free for the arrangement 
of equipment as dictated by the curriculum, In minutes the functional TECHNICAI 
furniture can be shifted to suit the varying phases of art education. 


























Let TECHNICAL’S design specialists work out a plan specifically for your arts 








and crafts room. There is no charge or obligation for this service 














Write today for full information and your FREE Copy of our 
latest catalog of Arts and Crafts furniture and equipment, 
including typical floor plans and a host of helpful ideas 


TECUHTNICAL Fuenrrure Inc 


3010 W. Front St. + Statesville, North Carolina 


Representatives in Principal Citi 




































































LETTERS 


Questions Design Article A Maryland 
reader writes as follows: ‘In your December 
1956 issue, an article by Harold Brennan 
on ‘Creative Teaching of Design’ suffers, | 
believe, from some muddled thinking which 
has, unfortunately, become widely accept- 
ed. While all good teachers will agree 
that the ‘encouragement of individual in- 
sight and expression’ is a most desirable 
objective, why, in teaching design, does it 
follow that ‘personalities of students be sub- 
ordinated to principles’ if the ‘art is to reflect 
individual insight and imagination’? Why 
does awareness of ‘character of materials,’ 
‘function control,’ ‘responsive plastic quality 
of clay medium,’ necessarily exclude 
knowledge of design theories? 

‘I've known the old ‘principles’ to sharpen 
judgment and increase appreciation, as 
well as to stimulate fruitful experimentation 
which led to the highly-prized ‘self- 
expression’! It seems all too apparent in 
our art galleries, shops, and homes, that 
poor taste and aesthetic incompetence are 
the result of a lack of, rather than an over- 
dose of teaching design principles in our 
arts courses. The word ‘creative’ has taken 


a terrible beating these past years!’ 





| know what you mean, because | was 
brought up on Arthur Dow and his ‘‘Com- 
position."’ His ideas and “‘principles’’ of 
design had a tremendous impact on art 
education because they came at a time 
when school art was largely tight mechani- 
cal work or equally rigid naturalistic repre- 
sentation. It was a logical revolt against 
stereotyped art of the day. It gave teachers 
and their pupils the courage to defy tradi- 
tion and blaze new trails toward more crea- 
tive work. 

The trouble is that Dow's disciples carried 
his principles so far that in many classrooms 
art was produced by formula and recipe. 
Many adopted his methods without adopt- 
ing his spirit. His few principles were en- 
larged to the point that one could find 
fifteen or twenty ‘‘principles"’ listed in an art 
course of study. Copybooks of the day 
were discarded for charts and color wheels 
Slavish imitation of nature was replaced 
with a slavish following of rules. Both ex- 
tremes produced results which practically 
eliminated individuality, uniqueness, and 
personal expression inherent in all real art. 

The inevitable result has been a, revolt 
against principles as such, with more and 
more emphasis on experimental activities 
and more reliance upon intuition rather than 
reasoning. Modern painters, with their de- 
fiance of tradition, have helped the cause 
along. Movements in design, like the work 
of the Bauhaus, have affected our thinking. 
The article to which you refer was followed 
by another article which adhered more close- 
ly to the principles approach to design, and 
there are some who feel very strongly about 
that article. Any ideas which persist must 
have some basis for support. Our big 
problem is to detect the truth in every 
honest thought and make our own synthesis. 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


To have a child only to express himself is not enough 


On occasion readers have suggested that certain statements 
alluded to or made on this page might well be clarified 
further. One such excerpt specifically referred to is found 
on the March 1956 page and is as follows .. to have a 
child only to express himself is a mere beginning... ."’ In 
part a quote, it was used to point up the need for criteria 
relative to the role of the teacher in helping boys and girls 
to realize value from art in education. 

Many teachers go no further than to provide art material 
and to tell or suggest to children that they draw, paint, model 
or construct. The child's picture reproduced on this page is 
from such a situation. These seven-year-olds read a story 
in their group after which they were told to make a picture of 
it and, at the end of the school day, they were urged to take 
it home. No serious attention was given by the teacher to 
this aspect of the child's school activity. She seemed to see 
her role as that of keeping the children busy, giving them an 
opportunity to use ideas derived from their reading in an 
activity involving art media. In examining the so-called 
learning opportunity out of which the picture evolved one 
must ask what values, if any, the teacher actually helped the 
child to derive through it? 

(1) What was the child's purpose or idea in this under 
taking? Was it very clear to her? What was the child try 
ing to say in relation to characters she chose to portray from 
the story, as Frisky (squirrel), Jerry (bird), and Funny Tabby 
(cat)? Isn't it the teacher's responsibility to help the child 
to be able to increasingly recognize her own purposes ? and 
thereby raise her own standards of purpose ? Is there evidence 
that the child, over a period of time, has been enabled to 
grow in this respect ? 

(2) How did the child proceed in working with the art 
media and ideas in developing an ‘‘art structure’’? Shouldn't 
the teacher nurture on the part of the child an attitude of 
judging the action she takes as she works and of 
exploring further ways of organizing in order to better 
realize and even to redefine her purposes? For example, 
was the child aware that she was using pencil to outline 
small forms and filling them in with colored crayons? 
Shouldn't the teacher have taken the time to challenge her 
to take a thoughtful look at these results of her actions and 
to consider and try out other possible procedures also of her 
own choosing? Is there evidence that the child, over a 


47 


period of time, has been enabled to achieve freer, richer 
and more unified art form? 

(3) How aware and how ace epting was the child of her 
self as a unique individual? Did the teacher make an 
effort to help the child to grow consciously aware of herself 
through a consideration of the art symbols she was creating 
and through which she was revealing herself her feelings 
and how she “saw” things? Did the teacher guide the 
children in the group to become aware of and to accept eac h 
other as unique individuals in terms of art symbols they were 
creating and through which they were revealing themselves 
their feelings and how they ‘“‘saw’’ things? 

In examining the school situation referred to here one 
can only conclude that it was superficial and wasteful as 
educational effort By that same token it may have even 
been harmful To have a child only fo express himself 5.a 
mere beginning as far as real art education expenence is 
concermed Self reflection, be it on the subconscious plane 
or intellectually felt, must accompany self expression for this 
is the basis of self discipline. It is this self-disc ipline aspect 
of personal-social development which is a basic need in our 


society and to which art education can and must contribute 


Picture of story read in a group by a seven-year-old girl. 


Tight “expression” shows a need for more teacher-guidance. 
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Civilian Careers— 
World Wide—with 
ARMY 

SPECIAL SERVICES 


Choose the country you would 
enjoy—Alaska, Germany /France, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or 
the United States. Discover the 
exciting challenge in planning 
directing and promoting all phases 
of crafts activities 

Up-to-date in operation and 
equipment, the Army Crafts Program 
includes varied activities that provide 
constructive and creative recreation 
for the military community it serves 

Starting salaries range from $3670 
to $5440 per year. Salary Differential 

10% to 25% of base pay is 
authorized in some oversea 
commands. Women single; men, 
single preferred, minimum age 24 
with a degree in Art Education or 
Fine Arts, and experience in directing 
a comprehensive crafts program 
can meet basic requirements 




























































For complete brochure write: 






The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attention: AGMZ-R (C1) 
























FOR ALL AGES 


Over 5,500 fine arts subjects avail- 
able both as slides and as prints 


All prints 5% by @ inches, 2% 
cents each. 


Free sample prints and brochures 
ot special selections 


Complete 204-page catalog, 50 
cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 





COMPOSING 
THE ABSTRACT 


$3.50 per copy or write for full particulars 


M.E. Ziegler, Ste. Genevieve School of Art 


Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


Easy to use text 
A positive approach 


























-~-JHIS COUPON--------------- . 
IS WORTH $10 


by attaching it to your Purchase Order for 
one color print of ANIMULES $100.00 


This 16mm color film is designed to encourage 





children's creativeness in papier-mache work 
Many variations and sug 


gestions are given 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, Ili 



































DEcISsS ION 


When you judge and choose your supply 
source~-Consider ALL these points together 


ECONOMY e SPEED e QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
Ow Catalog is FREE to Teachers 
DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. $A-37 Schoo! Art Dept Wheeling, W. Ve 
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TREE!! 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 





WIDE 
VARIETY OF 
SUBJECTS... Iwo 


classroom projects in Ceramics, 
Ceramics without a kiln, How to 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters, 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Casting 
with Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, 
How to Make Beautiful Jewelry, 
How to Imbed Biological Speci- 
mens, Liquid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty, Por 
celain, Laminating and many 
other subjects are available to 
teachers and school administrators 


The booklets are Free of Charge if you 
will send us the name of the school and 
the subject or subjects in which you have 
the most interest 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
Jept. PC.1004 
6612 N. Clark st. Chicago 26, Il! 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklets 





PLASTICAST CO. Dept PC-1004 
6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, III 
These booklets are free of charge if you 


will send us the name of the school and 
the subject or subjects you are most interested in. 





Name School 
Address 
City Zone State 




























Bulletin boards are often the most de 
pressing sights in our schools. We 
might, although | do not, forgive 
them for lack of creative work if they 
fulfilled such basic prerequisites of a 
bulletin board as communication 
When the board is a three-inch deep 
pile of yellowed and frayed mime- 
ographed bulletins and notes on lost 
gloves, etc., and etc., we not only do 
not communicate, we have a dull un- 
sightly mess 

It is a rare school administrator or 
teacher who would tolerate this paper 
around if it were in the corridor. Yet 
they often allow the same rubbish to 
accumulate on their walls. We have 
always attempted to teach this as an 
area of art responsibility. This in- 
service-education responsibility of 
fellow teachers in the design of bulle 
tin boards that not only communicate, 
but communicate on the highest 
esthetic level, can best be done by 
the art teacher. To help us in this work 
Reino Randall has produced and 
directed a film called ‘‘Bulletin 
Boards’’ that is being distributed by 
the Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
California, 

The film shows several bulletin 
boards done by classroom teachers 
and their students. | found this to be 
a fine idea. We too often see the 
results of experts which show us a fine 
goal to aim at but also make us feel 
very unhappy when we compare it to 
what we can do when we attempt 
to assist the room teacher in the de 
sign of bulletin boards. The sug- 
gestion as to the many materials 
that can be used to create a board 
that attracts the attention of a passer- 
by so communication can take place, 
is very good. In showing children and 
teachers working together on a bulle 
tin board it suggests a sound method 
of teacher-pupil cooperation 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 


our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and ort education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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EDMUND 8B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


It is a pleasure to read a book about an artistic technique 
which takes into consideration the problems of teaching the 
technique to young people without destroying their freshness 
The writer must combine his knowledge of craftsmanship with 
insight into the nurture of creativity—a very rare combina- 
tion. One such volume is John Newick's Making Colour 
Prints: An Approach to Lino Cutting (distributed by 
Chas. A. Bennett, 1952), Price $4.00. Mr. Newick ad- 
vances a method of making color prints with only one block 
which is not only economical of materials, but also leaves 
room for considerable improvisation. He feels that a multi 
block method involves too much advance planning and 
results in a@ somewhat mechanical execution of the pre 
arranged design. He defends linoleum block printing as 
an art medium in its own right which has too often been 
used to imitate wood-block printing or pen drawing. One of 
the problems of print making is retaining the sincerity of 
the original drawing when transferring it for reproduction 
Newick suggests direct drawing into the lino in some cases 
and, when transferring a drawing, paying careful attention 
to the character of the cutting tool and the kind of resistance 
the linoleum offers 

| think that as we work with older students the question 
of using preliminary drawings presents itself. Many teachers 
are afraid that a loss of spontaneity will result, and it often 
does. But there are tremendous psychological values for 
the student who can fuse his transient inspirations into a sus 
tained eHort. What the art schools used to call Composition 
involved the use of analytical and critical abilities to a 
considerable degree and, of course, this called for more 
maturity than is required for a sketch 

We are always looking for ways in which the history of 
art can be presented painlessly without sacrificing truth or 
scholarly respectability. | often meet art teachers who feel 
inadequate in this area and | wish it were possible for them 
to be helped without enduring some of the worst university 
teaching now extant. Fortunately, there are occasional good 
books, some of which have been reviewed in Schoo! Arts 
A new one is by C. H. V. Sutherland, Art in Coinage 
(Philosophical Library, 1956), price $7.50. Mr. Sutherland 
amusingly subtitles his book, “The Aesthetics of Money,’ 
an idea which applies to more than the artistry of coins. Ina 
very compact space he offers a history of art styles in the 
West, since coins reflect style with as much accuracy as 
painting or architecture; it is just their small scale which makes 


them .appear unimportant. Many of you may recall 


ae” 


Malraux’ juxtaposition of large- and small-scale objects on 
the pages of his Voices of Silence. Here is a book which 
in its text holds the coin up close and uses it to document 
history ina surprisingly intimate manner | think the fact 
that coins are usually portraits of well-known personalities 
adds to the appeal of this study 


Designs and How to Use Them (Sterling Publishing 
Company, 1956), price $5.95, is written by a very able 
artist and craftswoman, Joan B. Priolo. It shows a profusion 
of decorative designs which can be applied to virtually 
everything in the house. The book is almost a cataloque of 
the lighthearted decorations Mrs. Priolo has done, but it 
will not be very useful to the teacher. That is because we 
are not interested in imitating a successful decorative style, 
but in teaching children and adults to find a style of their 
own; there's the rub, and these rather impersonal commercial 
things won't fill the bill 

Another volume in the excellent costume series by Mary 
G. Houston is Ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Costume and Decoration (Macmillan, 1956), price 
$5.00. The book is a prime reference and particularly val 
vable for its illustrations which are reconstructed from original 
works of art While its authenticity would recommend the 
volume to spec ialists, | think the general reader might enjoy 
it too The price, incidentally, is low for a book of this 
quality 

Joseph Leeming has written a number of “Fun with" 
books, and the most recent to come to our attention is Fun 
With Wire (J. B. Lippincott, 1956), price $3.00. Here again 
the illustrations are profuse mobiles, flowers, Christmas dec 
orations, jewelry, household articles, et The book is 
addressed primarily to the hobbyist and tells him how to 
work wire and then it more or less gives him directions for 
making a number of items with wire “Items is the right 
word because | saw little that approached artistic status 
This is unfortunate because wire is a creative medium, a 
wonderful transitional medium from drawing to three 
dimensional expression Children love it and can be taught 
how to suggest volume and movement with it, but | am sure 
that using it to make letter holders or Santa Claus outlines 
has little educational value. The art of the five and dime 
store is so readily available that it seems a pity to recruit the 
labor of children to create the same sort of thing 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 173 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN ART 


iMinucsola 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 207 July 22-Aug. 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and 
other concerts plays — excursions 

lectures — golf tennis — swim- 
ming — fishing —- campus in an out- 
standing cultural center located in 
the cool and refreshing Land of 
10,000 Lakes 

For Bulletin write 

‘ Dean of Summer Session, 
720 Johnston Hall 












UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


mMtinntarorei fs #4 Minnesota 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
Professional Training With a Strong Liberal 
Arts Background Towards BFA and MFA Degree 


DRAWING © PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DESIGN © ART TEACHER TRAINING 
© ADVERTISING DESIGN ® 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Aronson, Chairman, Division of Art 


64 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
leacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Key No. 187 


TERM BEGINS JULY 1,1957 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 


ADVERTISERS 


MARCH 1957 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 50 
Boston Museum School 50 
Boston University 50 
Cooper Schoo! of Art 50 
New York University 80 
Pratt Institute of Art 80 
Ste. Genevieve School of Art 48 
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ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
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Milton Bradley Company 3 
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M. Grumbacher, Inc 40 
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The O-P Craft Company 44 
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R. T. Waters 44 
X-Acto, Inc 43 
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E. H. Sheldon Equipment Company 4 
Technical Furniture Inc 46 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. C. Larson Company 44 
Sax Bros., Inc 44 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


degrees in 


Art Education, History of Art, 
Advertising Design, Interior 
Design, Painting, and Ceramics 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


V ANCE KIRKLAND, Director, Department 1 A3 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 2, Colorado 


SCHOOL OF ART 





ANNOUNCING A NEW 
GRADUATE PROGRAM 
IN ART EDUCATION 


planned for present and future art teachers 
Master of Science Degree 
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Write Director of Admissions for Information and Application 
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national art education association conference 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Up-to-date professional programs for elementary, sec ondary, 
college art teachers, leading to B.S.,.M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. degrees 
Emphasis on knowledge of the arts, development of personal 
art abilities, creative teaching, cultural understanding, com- 
munication skills. Unparalleled resources: national! y-famous uni- 
versity faculty; international student body; 16 art museums, over 
100 art galleries; Greenwich Village studios; advisory board 
of art world leaders. Write for illustrated brochure AE-1. 





A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 
Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludlow, Vermont 


july 8--Aug. 30,1957. Two-week courses offered in Weaving, 
Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Decoration Rug 
Hooking, Block Printing & Silk Screening, Lamp-shade Mak ing 
Teacher Training 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Will you kindly inform me of the best type of modeling clay 
for a four-year-old child who has had no previous art 
instruction? What book would be advisable in connection 
with this? What other art instruction would be helpful? 
Virginia. 


You could ask your nearest art supply dealer to let you try 
samples of clay. Usually the price of clay is based on the 
grind and the amount of oil. The finer the clay particles the 
more workable it is, the smoother it will work. It may be 
that the four-year-old gets more tactile pleasure from the 
finer clay, though this would be difficult to determine, 
especially when most four-year-olds enjoy digging in almost 
any substance! Your kindergarten or first grade teacher 
may be most able to help you. Any kind of clay advertised 
in this magazine would serve well. Have you considered 
moist clay? 

In the usual sense of art instruction the young child is 
better without adult directions as to the proper way to use 
clay His chief interest is in manipulating It is important 
that he be provided with a place to work and with materials 
paint, large bristle brushes, paper 18 by 24 inches, clay, 
SCISSOIS, and paste His short attention span may take him 
from one material to another or from painting to painting 
rather quickly You would not expect him to ever return to 
a picture to “finish” it as an older child might choose to do 
You can help the child most by encouraging him to explore 
material and by expressing your interest in what he is doing 
Then show your appreciation of his achievement by providing 
an area where he can put up his painting or set his clay 
animal 

Books you might find helpful Perrine, Let the Child Draw, 
Lippincott Company, New York; Nelson, The Young Child 
Uses Clay, Arts Cooperative Service, New York; D'Amico, 
Wilson and Maser, Art for the Family, The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; Lowenfeld, Your Child and His 
Art, Macmillan, New York 


Should you correct errors that primary children make in art 
such as drawing legs on a head, etc? New Hampshire. 


If you were to look at drawings made by five- and six-year- 
olds from any country over the world you would most likely 
find that the child is giving his concept in the manner you 
describe. You recall the old saying that you can't put an old 
head on young shoulders. Just so you can't hurry the 
natural development of children. You could train a child to 
do almost anything. He would try to do as you direct but 
would he understand the reason for doing? Why not accept 


the child's drawing for what it is—his expression of the world 
as he sees it You can help him to observe You can ar 
range for him to have many and varied experiences. You 
can give kindly recognition to his eHorts—and keep stim 
ulating him to make efforts. 

The fact that he has something to say and has an interest 
in saying if is vastly more important to him and to you as his 
teacher than is the manner in which he expresses himself or 
what he produces When you give too many directions you 
confuse the child When you correct what you term his 
errors you tend to make him over dependent, prevent his 
development of self-reliance It is as important for you to 
help the child build his own self confidence, and just as 
much a part of your job, as is teaching the three R's. You 
would find helpful suggestions in the books recommended 
on this page You could collect children's pictures from 
teachers in other grades so that you could see that as the 
child matures so his cone epts hange He discards his earlier 
symbols, his motor control becomes more refined and he 


produces pictures you recognize as more adult 


How often should intermediate children have art? Vermont. 


If you want an answer such as thre thirty minute periods a 
week | am sorry to disappoint you. You do want art to 
function as a means of expression, as an aid in having each 
child develop aesthetic values You want th children to 
attain skill and to have opportunities to larify their percep 
tion and to learn to evaluate their work You want them to 
know some thing of their art heritage How long will this 
take? Will this be taught only in a separate art period? 
Will it be accomplished in close relationship with other class 
room ¢ xperiences ? Will every child need the same amount 
of time to do and to learn? If the children are construc ting 
something of papier-mache you would probably arrange to 
use all of the afternoon session as an efficient block of time 

When you and the children discuss the work of an artist 
you would not cut the discussion while interest was high and 
hope to warm up the same interest later. You see the amount 
of time will depend on the age of the children, the experi 
ences they bring to the classroom, your skill in stimulating 
and sustaining interest and on your concept of the child's 
needs You will want to ask yourself if your pupils are 
having opportunities in other areas of learning to do inde 
pendent thinking, to make new organizations of their new 
interests and skills Each person has a self to develop 
Some may use words to write poetry, sounds to make music, 
movement to make dances, or color to make pictures. Each 


child needs your help to find his best means for expression 
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Barbershop Psychology 





EDITORIAL 





lt happened in a small-town barbershop, where | had just 
firmly established myself on one of the three available chairs 
Never averse to doing two things at once, | was about to 
doze off into slumber (a way to escape the usual chitchat) 
while getting the inevitable trimming. My numbing senses 
were suddenly aroused by loud weeping and wailing and 
thunderous stamping of feet. A very small boy, barely 
able and definitely unwilling to walk, was half-pushed, 
half-dragged through the doorway, half-followed, half- 
preceded by his embarrassed father. ‘You're not going to 
get your hair cut; we just came to see these fellows,”’ ex- 
plained the father. The crying continued, more loudly than 
All three benevolent barbers (grinning like three 
friendly undertakers) immediately set to work to pacify the 
child. One headed for the drawer where the lollipops were 
kept. Another pulled out of nowhere a moth-eaten teddy 
bear. 


thumbs horizontally above each respective ear, began to 


Unim- 


pressed by these unorthodox activities the wailing became 


ever. 


My own barber dropped his scissors and, placing his 
twirl his hands like a moose flapping its antlers. 
more intense 

As if by prearrangement, one of the barbers placed a child's 
seat across the forbidding chair and lifted the struggling 


While the determined father held the child 
firmly in position, the genial barber pointed one hand 


boy into plac e 


toward a horse on a calendar and applied the clippers 
to the child's neck with the other 


that he wasn't going to cut his hair 


all of the time insisting 

The child never let up 
in his crying until the job was finally finished. Inthe process, 
four grown men acted like monkeys; except that monkeys 
don't lie to attain their goals | couldn't help wonder why 
they didn't let the child's hair go until the boys started to 
tease him, for he was still an infant in spite of his long pants 
and short hair. The father definitely felt that the end justified 
the means, even if it required misrepresentation and conniving 
Both parents and teachers have too 


long felt that the ends justified the means. 


to achieve his ends. 
In the past we 
have tried all sorts of “psychology” on the children, ranging 
from bribery to trickery to torture Even now, we are not 
entirely free of ideas as foolish and futile as ‘barbershop 


psychology.’ 


Although early efforts in educational psychology were based 
on the notion that learning was a kind of physiological 
process, with a fixed response inevitably following a fixed 
stimulus in an automatic reflex action, we now know that it 


is not as simple as all that. For one thing, the child may 


exhibit an ‘overt response’ because he knows the teacher 
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expects it, while deep inside there are physical-chemical 
These 
“concomitant learnings'’ may be well concealed and the 
teacher led to believe that her stimulus produced the response 
she intended. The child may ‘‘do it her way,’ but inwardly 
reject the idea altogether. The methods used by the teacher, 
in imposing or stimulating; and the methods used by the stu- 
dent, in accepting, rejecting, discovering, produce concomi- 
tant learnings that are either desirable or undesirable. That is 
why the educational process is more important than paper 
We must be very sure that our methods do not 


result in undesirable parallel learnings of a permanent nature 


changes taking place of far greater significance 


products. 


while we are trying to get across lessons of lesser importance 
What the wee child produces at the moment will not have 
any great impact upon the ages. Why over-rate it? 

Fifty years ago, Thorndike, in presenting his ‘law of eect” 
gave evidence that any act is more likely to recur if it is 
accompanied with pleasure and satisfaction, and less likely 
to be repeated if accompanied with discomfort and dis- 
pleasure. In addition to being a strong argument for having 
fun in the schools, this helped us realize that there are many 
other factors to be considered and that it is unlikely that a 
single stimulus could be isolated and relied upon to produce 
automatically a single isolated response The act, response, 
or learning involved in the experience is therefore complex 
because it involves concomitant learnings and responses, 
some of which are recognizable and others hard to detect 
The Gestalt psychologists have helped us realize that the 
stimulus itself involves the We cannot 
isolate a selected stimulus from the field of influences which 


whole situation 


operate upon the child. for the situation-stimulus is the sum 
total of his inherited characteristics, his environmental 
experiences, his physical-mental-emotional health at the 
The attitude of the teacher, the class- 
room atmosphere, and the way the problem is approached 
are all a part of the situation and will make their mark on 


the results achieved. The means may turn out to be the ends, 


moment, and so on. 


and the process may really be the only lasting product 


We should not look upon psychology as something which we 
apply to an unsuspecting child. Rather it is something we 
should apply to ourselves and our programs; something to 
help us keep our sense of proportion and our sights on lasting 


values; something to strengthen us when we stand alone 
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. . ER Poper Sculpture, a portfolio by M. Grace Johnston. 
ideas, methods and materials How to convert flat paper into three-dimensional designs 
that sparkle with originality and teach basic principles of 
space organization. Suggestions for cutting, bending, scor- 
ing, folding, fastening, and assembling. 24 large sheets, 


17 by 11, each covering a different phase. $3.75 postpaid 


| y R (} (} A EJ Creative Expression with Crayons, by Elise Reid 


Boylston. A wide range of interesting and useful methods 
of using crayons, based on a sound philosophy of creative 


expression. An excellent reference for the classroom teacher 
as well as art teacher. Stimulating illustrations and text 
100 pages, 7 by 10, six in full color. $3.95 postpaid 
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E] Exploring Papier-mache, by Victoria Bedford Betts. These books offer teachers wide choice of materials, 


Fresh ideas and easy techniques for using papier-mache as _— subjects and methods. Fully illustrated, idea books 


an exciting and creative classroom activity. An incentive : +f: , ; P 
9 , ‘ eaegict covering specific subjects. Excellent teaching aids 


and references, all levels grade through high school 


for making original papier-mache forms, written especially 
for the teacher. Fifteen chapters, with many applications. 
136 pages, 734 by 1014, profusely illustrated. $6.00 postpaid 


ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON — OR WRITE US 





QO Mask Making, by Matthew Baranski. Ideas for making THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


original, colorful, and useful masks for all occasions, in a Pri Idi W 
variety of materials. Masks for plays, masquerades, 173 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 







dances, assemblies, holiday programs, puppet shows, wall a Te) ee ery nen ‘ > ee 


decorations and correlated activities. Ten chapters. 112 


pages, 734 by 104, abundant illustrations. $5.50 postpaid [] My payment is enclosed CL) Send bill payable in 30 days 
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EY Murals for Schools, by Arne W. Randall. Methods 


and materials for making murals in classrooms. Suggestions 


Street 


for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; City Zone State 







uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, 
mosaics, paper and other materials in murals. Five sections, 


fully illustrated. 112 pages, 734 by 1024. $5.95 postpaid We'll gladly send any of these books on 10 days approval 


Mary, Mary Extra-Ordinary 

How Does Your Garden Grow— 
Where Work Excels, 

and Boys and Belles 
Have Real Results to Show! 


ANSWER: 
‘“‘Won't You Step Into My Garden," 
The Teacher, Wise, Replies, 
‘Where Prang's the Word for Color— 
As My Harvest Testifies!" 


Yes, Prang’s the word for color for 
students of all ages from nursery 
schools through universities. Prang 
crayons and chalks, pastels and paints 
are the guided gateway to true taste, 


practical color knowledge and sensi- 


tivity for art in everyday living. 


SEE YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


“Growing With Creative Arts” A Prang Color-Cut Silhouette by Gertrude Lagerstrom 





